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WHO MARRIED THEM ? 


By the Author of “ Christine’s Revenge; or, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
A NEW FRIEND. 


I know that when the time is come 
He will return again— 

When I have suffered all the sum 
Of punishment and pain. 


Carrarn FrossartTe was as much struck by 
the dazzling beauty of Laurette as most men 
were, but hers was a style—we use the word for 
want of a better—a style then that had no 
attractions for him. 

He was more than thirty years old, and had 
mixed in the wicked world and knew its ways, 
thus he understood what manner of Circe this 
was who now stood in her elegant morning robe, 
all white lace and silk, looking like an incarnate 
fashion plate so far as the grace of her costume 
Was concerned. 

Yes, he quite understood what manner of 
Circe this was, and that she formed as striking a 
Contrast to the pale Edith in her sad-coloured 
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garments—for Edith still wore mourning for 
the little one whom she believed the waves had 
engulphed—as one woman could well form to 
another. A woman without heart, without 
shame, intent on greed, on extravagant self in- 
dulgence and display, one of those Syrens of 
whom Solomon speaks so plainly in holy writ; 
a fiend in fair human form ready to lure young 
men—always supposing them to be rich young 
men—to their destruction. 

zossarte had met scores of such women in 
London, in America, and on the Continent. He 
knew that kind of character by heart; and how 
well they prospered, how often they married 
rich men, and, even gave parties to which 
women of good culture and blameless lives were 
eager to be invited. 

Captain Frossarte knew the world, thus he 
understood what kind of being this one was. 
He was a cynic, one who did not believe in the 
“ fitness of things,” as the fashionable writers 
on philosophy call it. 

He smiled bitterly when he contrasted the 
happy, plump, beautiful face of the blonde with 
the sombre, melancholy, pale loveliness of Edith, 
already bereft of its first youthful freshness ; 
when he saw that the blonde was. rich, light- 
hearted and in perfect health, the dark girl 
poor, hardworking, heavy-hearted, and with a 
constitution enfeebled by suffering and recent 
illness. 

«“ And the happy woman is wicked, and the 
unhappy one is good,” said the captain to him- 
self; ‘ where, then, is this fitness of things of 
which the new philosophers prate ?” 

He was aman with a fine, thoughtful face, 
this Captain Frossarte, but he was growing 
more and more cynical every day of his life, and 
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‘now when he found that the man whom he had 


trusted and loved as an honest fellow was “a 
heartless scamp, not worthy the name of man,” 
as he said to himself, he became more bitter 
against the wicked world than ever. He sat 
down and looked sternly into the beautiful face 
of Laurette. 

‘*Ho! ho!” she said to herself, “here is a 
man who despises me; I will conquer him as I 
have done numbers of others.” 

So she smiled, and her white teeth gleamed, 
and she took a chair near to. Frossarte, and she 
sighed very softly. But he, understanding her 
tactics, only smiled a very stern smile, while his 
dark eyebrows were knitted into a frown; a 
brown, manly face, with much power expressed 
in its every lineament. Laurette felt half fascin- 
ated by this man who would not be fascinated 
by her. 

“You will be surprised at what I have to 
relate to you, sir.” 

“ Nothing surprises me now.” 

It was a curt, half-savage answer, and 
Laurette registered a voy, of vengeance against 
Edith, for she saw that this man respected and 
admired “that pale thing in black,” while he 
treated her, Laurette, with a scarcely veiled 
contempt. 

“J have been acquainted with Lord Anerly 
for seven years.” 

“Oh?” 

That was all Captain Frossarte answered. 
Laurette became stung by his cold contempt. 

“And he is no more: the husband of the 
woman who is called Lady Anerly than he is 
the husband of your English Princess of Wales.” 

“Oh!” replied the captain a second time ; 
and he added with scorm: “Unfortunately 
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Anerly does not held that opiniém himself; He 
has taken care,to destrey all proof.of ajprevious 
marriage.” 

“Of thdt marriage, I agree with... you,” 
Laurette answered; and she made a mocking 
motion of her‘heatt towards Edith, “but he was 
mattied four yeats ago in Now York. F-happer- 
to knew,and 1, know: who has the proofs, and 
his wife is still alive !’”. 

Edith turned her pale face and great eyes ex- 
citedly towards the speaker, but she was re- 
assured by the loud laughter of her new friend, 
Captain Frossarte. 

“ Madame,” he said, “ this is too wonderful a 
romance ; I cannot pass it with the stamp of 
approval. Anerly is, according to your theory, 
a Bluebeard, or at least a bigamist. 


— ———S=S=—= = 





acknowledge me t® the world, that I shall see 
this dark mysterycleared up, tha all will come; 
right in the end, as the story books say, atid 
yet. how wild the: ‘dream. is !” 

She clasped*her hands together’ passionately 
as she spoke, and burst into a tempest of weep- 
ting. Captain Frossarte approached her;~ he-} 
took» both her hands in his own. 

“ Be comforted,” he said; “in me you will 
always have a friend; have patience; enter 
this German school and cultivate to the utmost 
your talent for singing ; you will make fameand 
fortumey.amd. one day—I am certainof itas that 
I stm beresyour husband, whois now acting 
towards. yow like a rascal, will nee) at: your féet, 
ask fer your forgiveness, and acknowledge to 

e whole world that you are Lady A ov it 





dees not this first of three wives witht 
proof, why does she not prosecute thie 
turous nobleman ? 

«She may have her reasons for thee presemii” 


Laurette answered ; “ and, besides, soo 
Grace Biddulph is a long purse, a 


lawful wife may be poor. You seqptiiens 
numbers of maybes flying abouts tiie aed 
weather, Captain Frossarte.” 

“take mo imterestiim such speoulitions” the} 
captain “nome whatewer: Ti 


id, seornfully, 
have no desive to listem to any cemmingly. wover | 


romanees D came here to meetiaamanwitom I 
have hitherto considered. ase myy ffiend,,and I 
find that he hag! written mea mecally letter 
which toust ever’ stand asva bazriem between us, 
also I. find you stetramge:womanzwho appear to 
enjoy liee-comfidimeey, sand whem Ie seems to 
have leét here» with: imstenctioms: to: annoyy and 
insult yomder: aaa poimted: to Edith— 
“whom I shalt: myself always: mgard as the 
true Lady Anerly. 

Laurette tain into lowd), vitiousy, spiteful 


laughter. : 
“Oh, what Palate, 0 s/* ghe smidj, 


“« what 


Oh, if you} 
only knew=—lenear Te Se eee proofs” 


“Them show: them, amd go to: Halifax afte 
wurtls, nradsmey, ail oni Ceeopere 
wrathfully. 

Te was oc umeourteous—ra, yy. alrmnsti 
bruttal of Frossarte to speak thus: to | ak woman. 
but'the captain was romghr aad. stem when, he} her 


thought that people deserved’ roughness poral 


sternness. He thoroughly disbelieved every 
word that Laurette uttered ; he merely thought 
her an adventuress with whom Anerly had 
formed a discreditable connection, and ‘he was in 
a great hurry to remove his beautiful protégée, 
Hadith, from her evil influence. 

As for Latrette, her object in seeking this 
interview: had really been to satisfy a vaeue 
sentiment of jealousy and curiosity, impregnated 
with the meanest feminine spite; and iow slie 

was mote piqued, more interested im this un- 
compromising man thar she had ever been by 
any man in all her life before: She saw that 
he laughed her pretensions to sebrm: 

It was in her-power to’make him “respect her; 
or at least her’ position, if she chose; om the 
other hand if she told him what' she had to tell} 
and if he stirred and made a noise in the matter, 
the most frightful difficulties would encompass 
her; dangers rather which might end im what 
she called to hersetf destraction and death. 

“TI might now be in Brussels with’ Kim; 
T might now take my’ position “as Lady’ Anerly 
if I liked, but I am afraid, and, ah, with what 
reason.” 

All these things Laurette thought to herself 
in the deep of her crafty heart, outwardly she 
smiled a terrible sntile. She arose, she bowed 
to Frossarte, and then, with the agile grace’ of 
a panther, she glided from the room: 

** Do you believe, Captain Frossarte—do you 
believe what that terrible woman said?” Edith 
asked him, when they were alone: 

«Do I believe, my dear Lady Anerly ?' ‘I be- 
lieve yonder wottan to be a heap of falsehoods 
and infamy ?” 

“Lady Anerty?” said Edith: 

And she looked out with sad; dreamy eyes 
over the gardens of the hotel. 

“It seems to mre something tells‘me that Iam 


timen be Countess. of Penrytham D 
all Alfred said to me; whem I read} 
convinced: that: 


of it; a crime im which youder: wicked 
ee @ partner!” 

“A murder?” Bédthi asked with dilating 
eyes. ae you Team - that: AMifred is a 


“F-don’t mean that, sail yeti Tht wen. y be: so,” 
burt: demitilet us waste | 


| make eyes beautiful 


——- —___., 


sound constitution; or t weak. lungs, but an 
attentive student of human mature would have 
discoveréd soon thatthis gréat pateness was the 
heres of » weariness, hunger, privation, that 
under happier~ auspices, a pink, lovely bloom 
would dye those young cheeks-a: bri 

‘tint; make- those- 

haws; as it was, few: would: out that the 
thin, ‘shabbily clad, half-starved looking girl, 
who stood shivering in the wind under the wall 
on that bright, cold April afternoon had any 
exceptional ‘claims to beauty. 

She wore a little, dingy, black straw bonnet; 
her dark hair waved on her broad brow; a 
miserable old skawk was: wrapped about her 
slender form ;; her“skirt, was of the dinciest 
brown that perhaps\had onee been black, her 
shoes—but. whiyidwell on the:painful picture of 
the girl’s. miserable attire; her eyes were the 
mest: glorious: that: are) ewer given to mortal 
eee deep, dreamy, full of thoucht, 
and soul filled on ocemsiom,by turns. with all 
‘these warm lichte amili deep shadows which 


Tie years the | was still almost a child, 
sixteen or so. 1d im: her hand a basket 
filled: with bunches of whiterand purple violets, 
maa nag not offered themmfor sale to one of 


ees ty Atilastthepoliceman spoke to 

ened ed her-outiof her reverie. 
*©Where’s:your homey my PP he said ; “its 

not a nice thing: to le 4, Howers in the 
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golden afternoon. 

Life was hemceforth..to ‘held for her more 
meaning. She was to learn to labour and to 
wait! Who can blame her’ if’ in the yéars that 
came her thoughts followed Graee Lady Anerly 
with feelings of pain’ and‘envy; if she learned 
to regard her as a usurper’; if she cherished in 
her heart @ seheme of' one day dazzling her and 
the man whom the world called her husband; 
with a display of her telents—hers—-the de- 
spised, outraged and down-trodden Edith: 

“One day; I know, before I die, that’ I shall 
stand hand in hand with my own husband; and 
that F shall hear him acknowledge’ nie to the 
world as—his wife !’” 

Ajas! poor Edith, how’was this result to be 
brought about ? 

* * * * * 


It was one April afternoom the’ sen shone; 
bat: the wind blew’ with bleak’ and: pitiless 
breath upon'a girl who stood under the shelter 
of that hich wall close to the Marble Arch, at 
the Oxford Street entrance to Park Lane. It is 
the point where the red. ommnibuses stop on 
their way to’ Victoria Station. 

There is generally # policeman at that corner; 
there wis one on the oecasion we are now writ- 
ing of; he was a burly man, bluff, but with an 
honest face; he very attentively studied the 
face of the girl who stood with her back to the 
wall; her great, dark eyes saw other things 
than the dusty roadway, the park railing, the 
commonplace foot passengers who passed: along 
the pavement, 

She’ did not notice’ that the policeman was 
watching her very attentively’; she was lost in 
a dream or a reverie. The girl's faee-was: well 
wurth studying. It was oval, the feateres were 
of a grand; classic regularity, the’ complexion 





Lady Anerly, that one dey my husband will 


ay ‘man, that many of the 


unless you chaandilte! 
He coughed. 7 Hie wiskedite imply ayer pel 


e knew most of those ig a 
| emt ted., perkaps: he noe great 
Tampect forthem; but he did‘not know this pale 
he had never seen her before. 
ae ih home!” ~ answered; a faint flush 
and. made her look. so pretty that 
it) more than ever a pity 


e streets are not. cea ah = 
equented 


| ‘thats she: shonid! stand im the streets’ selling 


"Naw, Habe ang Seamer Break tap 


to age ae te me neat of,” ie 


“Ne home?” shie answered, ii. soft’ accents; 
“only have- only’aroom, and my 
so ill, amd we have = money to buy 

him what he wants.” 

“The parish ought to look to it,” said the 
policeman. 

“Ought it?” the girk-said; and she added, 
simply. ‘ What is the parish : ” 

“Qh,.come,” .the policeman said,;. ‘you're 
not! quite so greet as that ¢omes! toy young 
party; I am too old a bird, my girl, to be 
caught by chaff like that.” 

She only opened her great eyes the wider 
and stared at him ina perplexed wondery which 
astonished him. 

« How is it you don’t know, what the parish 
ig?” the man pursued. 

She looked dowm 

“I do now; I remember it is the—the poor 
house, but—but we should- not-like to have 
anything from them. at read a book about it 
once—‘ Oliver Twist.’ 

The policeman reeled a long, low whistle. 

“Here’s a learmed: young party, Bill,” he 
said, accosting another policeman, who came 
up at that moment and’ stood after a friendly 
nod beside him; “here’s.a young, party as reads 
‘ Oliver Twist,’ what we saw at the play, and she 
says as in consequence she would rather not 
have parish relief.” 

The second policeman. grinned ami stared 
hard at the pale child.with the wonderful eyes. 

«“ Whereabouts do you live?” asked the first 
policeman. 

“In a street'a long’ way from here—a very 
long way, but it’s not far from Covent Garde 
Market, and' there I car get these violets.” 

«Ah, thet youdon't livein a very aristocratic 
quarter,” said the second matt, witha grin: 

“T tell her,” said the first one, “ that: it’s not 
a nice trade for a a Eh girl selling them 
flowers; and,” he’/added, after & pause, « T think 
she’s the right sort. Tell me,” he said, ture- 
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towards the pade: child,' ** tell‘me what brought 
your father and, you 't® this pass; andi perhaps I 
could get you sonte -help» if «your ‘tale is true; 
mind, every bit of itsandif you are readly~ des 
serving.” 

ee 


CHAPTER: XVI. 
A. FALSE. FRIEND. 


Paces nat ine norte 
is. this the queen, of bisyéntliy 
So like that last? 

Tk giel stove tO spenk; then burst into a 
flood of tears: She turned away het beantiftd 
face. The two. policemen lookéd‘at each other. 
They were use@ to: what they: called “ shatis” 
ond “ plants; anddighified ‘by other tattes, ali 
expressing nfe®é ‘or! less: deoeit atid “display of 
false feeling for the purpose of awakening 
sympathy andeliciting sixpenves and shillings 
from the inipressionable:- ; 

«T?s nd uee gtieeline, thy girly” said the 
second man; “we can’t help you if we-don't 
know more of pP = 

“Where am I to begin ?” she said, speaking 


now with a sudden dignity which) serprised the | yet 


administrators of the law. 

“Begin at the beginning,” said the first man. 

To be réquested to ‘relate the history of one’s 
whole lifeiamd experiences: for the ‘edification of 
two strangé policemen leaning, meanwhile, one- 
self against wall which only partly shields one 
from the bréath:of:the bleak east: wind; is) sonre- 
what perplexing,» and certaimly far from. plea- 
sant. 

The flower girl looked) very wistfully: up to- 
wards the palé blue April: heaven; where) were 
massed) mowntains; of white: glistening: clouds, 
with: heré asid. theré dark’ strenits: and’ black 
promontories which spoke-of :conting: storihs; but 
the clouds hardly helped‘her in’ her difficulties. 

“1 will tel you some part of my histéty)” 

she said-at: length: “My: father was the c&p- 
tain of a schooner, that was when mother Was 
alive, and>we lived im Liverpool} we werd: well 
off then, though»father so oftes: had Vad luck 
at sea, sO: many storms, he brought’ the ship 
home’ da very often. TP uséd- to go to 
school: then every: day: We had a tice little 
house: I hadadssister older than myself, and 
ohe little: brother:youngert; and ury dear father 
was always so kind to me and to us‘all. « Three 
years ago my mother caught a fever and died; 
I was not more than thirteen then; father was 
at sea. My sister..wrote and told him. The 
neighbours were kind. We ail had the fever, 
but all recovered except mother. When father 
came home,.he was heartbroken; he did not 
know what to do forus. Chatlite was only’six 
years old. He put us all to schodl and'sold the 
urnitute of thé. House. ey said afterwards 
that he would have Been Wiser if he had’ thade 
us go to setyite, Dit he was so good: Wewere 
at school hear Liverpdot'a year, then the vessel 
father had the command of was wrecked off the 
coast of Wales ;. dil Hands were lést exvept 
father’ and & boy}; they were picked up next 
morniffg on pieces of the wreck and cane into 
Swansea int a steamer. And then the owners of 
ships would not empldy father any more.” 

The girl paused; the memory of that time of 
bitterness seemed too much for her. 

“ Perhaps your father got tipsy,?” suggested 
one of the policemen with.a grin. 

The girl shook her head. 

“ He was! a! vety! sober mdm Other pedple 
who were often tipsy always brought their'vessels 
into pért'and! always’ got good pay, and lots of 
owners: begging them totale vessels: They had 
luck, thatwas‘ally and Tam efraid that I believe 
in lack; although Ihave been taught that it is 
Wrong. My poor father’ had -very little money 
saved, only enough to pay up our sehodling and 
born. He then came to Liverpool, and brought 
us all with him to London, and he took lodgings 
and went out every day trying to get a ship, but 
he :3Hk n6t get one: He was no’ schélat—he 
Wis nob: ff to be @ clerk: There was really 
nothing he-eonuld-dé ont lend, and it nearly broke 








his hearti. He-was so: sorry thati he had- come 
away from Liverpool, where he lad some friends + 
here in London we don’t*know a ingle creature: 
My father got:his feet wet; and he had ‘inflam mas 
tion of the lungs. Then he had to sell his wateh, 
and poor mother’s watch and* chain, to pay. the 
rent. of the réoms: and to: feéd’ us) oh! it was 
hard, The’ parish doeter: came: andi brought 
father through: the -worst of: it; but hé is still 
vety: weak. We had:to-leave those rooms+they 
cost’ too much—and: just whemfather could crawl 
about the landlady herself; whonr he Had -pnid) 
took one‘room for us with a very: little furniture 
init—a poor bed forusand a mattress for: the 
others on the floor—and for: this: we pay’ six 
shillings: a-weel. Father is. ib again through 
want of food: and: fire: HH our’old: friends: in 
Livérpool had not subseribed: and sent us five 
pounds we should all:be dead. We: have sold all 
our clothes now, but-the rent is paid wp: to: last 
week, Matilda; my sister, has:found a place as 
girl-of-all-work;. but sheonly gets fonr shillings 
a week and her board. She gives us half; and 
I have to! look’ after: my father, and: a» ladiwho 

és in the same house told:meé I might make 
ten shillings a week by sélling flowets. He was 
so good ;he'gave me:thése, but L-haveseld none 


The girl cathe to astop. The twe: policemen 
looked at one another and: smiled: They were 
used to: what they called “tales” from girls: and 
boysof the vacrant dlass to which this pale child 
seemed to belong, and it only seemed to them 
that this: was: another of! thoser stories which 
many mendiednts are so glib at relating: 

Poor creature! it is: seldom: that- one believes 
a story told by a begyaror a vendor: of flowers 
orimatches in thestreets. If those two: police- 
men had not experiericed somuch falsehood and 
deceit. they) would: have: helieved: every word 
which this girl uttered, for there was not a whine 
in her ‘voice: 

Her glorious eyés spoke more of sorrow and 
filial love and patience that even her’ Hips; but 
still, they—these poli¢emen—knew' what: tales 
stiéh itis could tel; such givls,-thut is, as’ wear 
rusty black gowns afid pitiful old shawls and 
tertiblé little old bonnets; such: girls as shiver 
when the keen wind chills their shrinking young 
flesh, findine its way through the thin; miserablé 
skirts the pitiful old shawl} ¢irls whose féct avé 
always wet when: thé streets are wet; for ther 
ragsed boots’ absorb the’ iivisturé ¢ girls’ Who 
face death in the shape of cold-or hanger of ex4 
posure every day in‘ thé lone busy’ year; girls 
to whont life: means ptivation, discdnifort, and 
humiliation, perhaps, from" the’ eftadle' to the 
grave. 

Good, respectable, stronely-shod) warmly 
clothed folks; when they see such if the streets; 
will pass on ‘with a shite, and say, “ Tdleness or 
drunkenness at the bottom of ‘ail that ;” ‘arid if 
we were to'take such # respéctable: rian by the 
arm, or appeal to the charitable instintts of 
suck & respectable womdn by relating sone little 
history sad as that which the flower-girl told to 
the two policemen, these réspectable people 
would, in nine cases out of ten, assure you that 
they never listened to the tales of those kind of 

irls. 


“You'll never sell ten shillings’ worth of 
flowers, my girl, if youstand there forever. You 
should go to Oxford Street or Bond Street, and 
offer them to the fine ladies and gentlemen. that 
pass.” 

“T could. not,” said the girl, with a shiver 
and a crimson flush; “oh, no, no, I could not.” 

The: twovpolicemen: looked at one: another 
and winked: The wink meant’: “'The-youngster 
is artful ; she said that quite natural} just.as if 
she was not used to beg.’ 

« However,”—the first’ one now ad@tessed 
her— if your tale is'‘true,”’ he said; “and if yonr 
fathér does lie sick where you sty, the super 
inteniderit of the workhouse will sénd you sonré 
medicine and food; but of course the wisest 
thing would be to try and get hint inté the sick 
ward until he’ is’ better; and then’ they would 
sénd Him back to his: own’ patish, and’ you 
oti¢ht to get a maid of all work’s plac? like your 
sister) I suppose,” he added with a gtins yout 





book learning: ati boarding school ain’t: exactly 
fitted: you for a governéss ?” 

“T could be a nursery governess,” said the 
girl, gravely, whereupon both the policémen 
broke into a laugh. 

“Look here,” said the-first, the: stontéest and 
most good-tempered of the two, “me and my 
imate; we'll each buy! a couple’ of. bunches! of 
your: violets, that’s fourpente, all. paid, there 
"tis;” and he put a fourpenny-piece into the 
girl’s delieaté hand: ‘* Now do you go up to» 
wards Bond Street towards the Grosvenor 
Gallery, that’s where the swells goes in to see 
the-pietures of a afternoon, and you, if you are 
too shy to speak,” witha sly wink at his eom- 
panion—“ if you are too shy, why just hold the 
flowersiout towards the ladies as they passin; 
you can saya péenny a bunch, PH warrant. But 
this wall ain’t no standing pla¢e, and so thank- 
ing you for your story, which is pitiful if it is 
true, we must send you about your business.” | 

The’ girlosaid thank you in a low voice; she 
gave ‘four bunches of violets to the men, bowed 
her head im adiet, and passed swiftly on: She 
Was sdon in the crowd and the glare of Oxford 
Street ; she looked helplessly at the passers by, 
bixt:she was far tod miserably clad to awaken 
any ‘interest. I 

It: is: wonderfal how much more respect is 
paidih:this good world. to our clothes than to 
ourselvés:: She-had not the courage to offer het 
violets. it 

“* Perhaps I. shall be braver if I am really to 
bea beg¢ar always;” she said to herself, ‘ but 
yet I hardly think) I shall; I feel as. if I were 
doing: wrong ; then I-know everybody thinks me 
a liar and perhaps a thief, because of this old 
diess and shawl; how hard, when I would 
rathe? die than tell ai falsehood.” i 

She had manifold causes for anxiety, thit 
pretty: flower! girl. The rent: of the misé¢rabié 
root which she called home was paid, it is true 
Shei had: always paid it by means of selling 
everything that belonged to herself and her 
frierids; but now there was nothing else left to 
sell. rr 

Inthree days'six more shillings would be due 
The fourpence:she held in her hand was all she 
had towards it) Mrs. Finch, the landlady;:a 
stout woman; who kept ‘a: chandler’s shop of the 
sthaillést: dimensions; had been very emphatie 
only that.day as to the necessity of having the 
moriey reddy fot herby twelve o’clock on Thurs- 
day; this was’ Monday; her father lay ill qa 
the miserable bed. There was not even a cup 
6f tea for him in the house: ») 

“E wish I had courage:” = 

She spoke the words aloud unconsciously. st 
gentleman pasting at the moment caught tit 
words; and ‘turned ‘to lookatiher after he passcth 
How rude! she would have thought him had sleé 
been’ a gracefully-costumed young lady withod, 
papaya mamma; a finishing governess, all tie 
respectabilities which ought. to hedge, in awd 
protect youthful beanty from insult: 

Hull; vidlets!” said the gentleman ; . “* host 
mucha bunch, then?” dt 

« A penny, sir.” L 

He: was # very handsome gentleman; dark 
and tall and stately; he had a classic facta 
with beautifully-chisélled nose and mouth and 
ehiny soft olive colouring; great flashing blaelt 
eyes; he’ had a grand military air; his age 
seemed half way between thirty and'forty. He 
stared very boldly at the flower-girl. d} 

* What marvellous eyes and lashes/’ he said 
to himself ; “what a model for Holdsworth or 
Vaughan, not that I think I'll send her there. 
If she were dressed in white satin with pearks 
round het throat, half the town would be at het 
feet,” a 

« Aopéntry a bunch; my child—there— +” 9:1 

BH put half-a-erown into her hand; it wal 
the first‘com that heput his hand on. He did 
not: look‘at it dr: know what he had given heros: 

“There,” hoe’ said, “ how many bunches doté 
that pay for ?” vf 

« Al I’ have, sir, except these two; I had 
otily three dozen.” aa 

“ Well; sive me those two, and I will kenp 
oneas a keepsake.” “Ba 

He looked boldly into'.the beautiful faery 
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which was flushed with excitement and the 
plessure of receiving so large a sum as half-a- 
crown all at once. 

“ You shall have more the next time we meet; 
bring as many violets as you can get to me to 
that address next Thursday, at five in the even- 

He handed her a card. Her eyes glittered 
with wonder. A-~coronet and the magic 
name of a nobleman met her sight. “The Earl 
of Penrythan, fifteen, Carlton Gardens.” 

“Are you the Earl of Penrythan?” she 
asked. 

“Perhaps I am,” the nobleman answered 
with a dangerous, glittering smile; “I want to 
introduce you to a painter who will represent 
you as a princess perhaps, and pay you for sit- 
ting to him asa model. You will come ?” 

“Oh, yes, my lord.” 

«And bring as many violets as you can get; 
I will buy them.” 

It might have struck Alfred, now Earl of 
Penrythan, that the lovely flower seller was 
very thin and looked starved with cold and 
hunger, but neither of these palpable facts did 
strike him. 

He saw only that the girl was marvellously 
pretty, and it appeared to him that she was 
yielding, gentle, most likely of an affectionate, 
loving, humble spirit. Just lately he had come 
to the conclusion that a vixen is a terrible trial 
toa man’s nerves and temper. A certain vixen 
whom he had worshipped as a lad, he hated and 
loathed as a man, and this vixen held him 
eaptive, bound by the cruel chain’ of evidence, 
which she held to a past so frightful that he 
hardly dared think of it. 

He was now one of the richest nobles in 

England, for his fortune joined tothat of Grace, 
his wife, brought him im an income of nearly 
two hundred thousand a year. He was very 
handsome, and during the last five years he had 
become immensely popular as a patron of all 
sorts of things—the turt, art, the drama. 
« He had spent nearly all the first years of his 
marriage in travelling on the Continent with 
his wife, followed from town to town by the 
woman to whom ‘his boyish heart had fallen 
captive. Of late years a strange revulsion had 
come over him; he now hated Laurette as much 
as he had formerly loved her, and yet to her he 
appeared the same, or strove to do so. 

His sweet wife he had learned to like and re- 
spect, but alas! now after sixteen years of mar- 
riage his fickle heart still wandered; he was 
considered as a man who lived what is called 
“fast.” He had a theatre, and patronised 
fashionable actresses in the fashionable style; 
he was particularly struck now by the beauty 
of this girl; he had no direct plans in regard 
te her, none whatever, he only wanted just then 
to know what the great painter Holdsworth 
would think of his taste if he brought the girl 
to him as a model. 

«« Then we shall see what the little creature 
is like,” said the earl to himself; “somehow 
there is a look in her eyes that fascinates me. 
I wonder why ?” 

He passed on, leaving the flower-girl in the 
street. 

“« My poor mother used to say,” she said to 
herself, “that when luck began we should follow 
it up while the day lasts. Now I have had so 
much I will go on to Bond Street, and perhaps 
there I may sell these violets; if I did I would 
pat by something even to-night for Mrs. Finch’s 
rent.” 

So she hastened on to Bond Street, and did 
not stop till she reached the Grosvenor Galley ; 
then she paused, and held out her basket before 
her. A splendid woman was just stepping from 
her carriage—a creature so dazzling that the 
flower-girl stood, lips apart, eyes glistening at 
the sight of so much beauty and brilliancy, such 
gorgeous attire,so many jewels; this flower-girl, 
little more than a child, knew not the canons of 
perfect taste. 

At this time she had -seen nothing, she 
knew nothing of the world, except, indeed, its 
ugly side of want, and care, and hardship, and 
hardheartedness, so to speak; but of beauty 
and grace, and art and taste, she knew next to 





nothing. Had she known more, she might have 
thought this splendid woman a trifle too strong 
in style, and colouring and attire. As it was, 
she gazed at her as at some gorgeous fairy 
vision. . 

Let us attempt to describe this magnificent 
being who excited the flower-girl’s admiration. 
She was in reality rather more than forty years 
old; and excessively stout; she was of middle 
height; she held her superb head .aloft; her 
very handsome face wore perpetually a mocking 
half smile ; her eyes were most brilliant, blue as 
the heaven of an English July, but cruel as the 
eyes of a tigress who waits for her prey; her 
features were cast in that perfect mould which 
preserves the outlines of beauty in a human 
face, even to extreme old age; and this woman 
at forty-two was as handsome as she had been 
twenty years before; she had abundant hair of 
the richest, pale, gold-like spun silk, elaborately 
arranged; her complexion was like milk and 
roses, with the dark. eyebrows delicately 
pencilled. 

This woman wore a costume of gold-coloured 
satin and black velvet; a loose mantle of the 
richest fur hung from her shoulders; round her 
throat was a collar of diamonds set in filagree 
gold; bracelets of the same were on her wrists; 
her carriage and horses, and the liveries of her 
servants, were all superb, dazzling, showy. One 
footman handed her from her carriage, another 
came behind, carrying a huge, white, Scotch 
poodle. 

This woman liked to be conspicuous; she 
would not. even go through the Grosvenor 
Gallery unless her servant walked behind her 
carrying this huge dog. She darted a look of 
diabolical malignity at the young. flower-girl. 
Why—why, in the name of all that is wonder- 
ful? But so it was; this rich, handsome, titled 
dame. 

She was now called Lady Overbury, though 
we knew her once as Laurette. This Lady 
Overbury would most certainly have had that 
flower-girl murdered on the spot if the English 
law would have allowed it. As it was, the 
English law did allow her todo much, for her 
rich, old husband was a knight and alderman of 
the City of London; her purse was heavy; her 
title sounding, her will of giant strength; a ter- 
rible woman to have as an enemy was the 
former Laurette, the present Lady Overbury. 

«* Why is that girl allowed to molest me with 
her flowers at every corner of the street? Why 
does she dare to follow me ?” 

She asked this question of a gigantic police- 
man who stood near. 

“IT have not,” began the girl. 

“Shut up!” said the policeman, sternly, and 
he placed his hand roughly on the shoulder of 
our gentle heroine. ‘‘ You'll just have to come 
to the station-house,” said he, “begging is 
against the law. What’s your name, girl?” 

“Lillias!’ she answered. “My _ father’s 
name is John Martin. Indeed I did not beg!” 


(To be Continued.) 








A FORLORN HOPE. 


A GENTLEMAN named Chadwick, who is a 
solicitor, has arrived from America, representing 
fifty or sixty persons of the same name who reside 
in different parts of the United States. These 
people are interested in obtaining information 
respecting the estate of Sir Andrew Chadwick, 
which has been in Chancery for some gener- 
ations, and is said to have accumulated in value 
to the amount of about ten millions sterling. 
This gentleman obtained an interview with Mr. 
David Chadwick, M.P., in order to ascertain 
whether he knew anything of the great fortune 
which has proved so tempting’ a bait to his 
namesakes on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The American lawyer found that not only was 
the matter within Mr. David Chadwick’s know- 
ledge, but it had already been inquired into very 
largely by himself, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, and 
several others, that these gentlemen had been 





searching for information during many year; 
past, and that more than fifty years ago similar 
inquiries had-been set on foot, and that the 
story of the Chadwick estates was not without 
its criminal romance, for two men had been 
hanged at Tyburn for forging a document which 
purported to be the will of the lamented Sir 
Andrew. The fact is, that the claim to this 
enormous property is barred by the circumstance 
that registers and important papers containing 
the necessary information had been mutilated in 
times long past by interested persons, and there 
is little hope of any better result of the subscrip. 
tion of twenty dollars a head which the American 
Chadwicks put together, than that their repre. 
sentative will have a pleasant holiday excursion 
to ine, old emer f 

is will disappoint: more persons than the 
subscribers, for the. whole American public, at 
least along the route by which this legal gentle. 
man reached the western shore of the Atlantie, 
was roused to enthusiastic expectation by the 
glowing articles which: ap in the news- 
papers describing his mission, its subject, and 
himself, : 





THE GLASS SLIPPER, 


Avrev to the illusions of childhood! Now we 
are told that the “ glassslipper” in “ Cinderella,” 
of which from our youth upward we never 
questioned the authenticity, though well aware 
that no one who was not a protégée of fairies 
would think of dancing in such an article, was 
not part of the original story, but has been 
due to a misunderstanding of a word used in the 
French version of the tale. The slipper in 
question was originally a slipper trimmed with 
a particular kind of rare fur, called in French 
vair—the fur of a creature of the weasel kind. 
But this fur not being known to ordinary French 
story-tellers, they spoke of a pantonfle de verre 
—a glass slipper—by a sort of unconscious 


pun. 

Certainly the new reading is far more credit- 
able to the sagacity of Cinderella’s godmother, 
as a purveyor of comfortable clothes ; for what- 
ever magic power the glass slippers might have 
had of surviving a dance, itis impossible that 
they could Lave been comfortable to the feet, 
and must have resulted in all probability in 
serious corns. 


TAKING LEAVE. 


Ir is not easy to terminate a visit or a callin 
a thoroughly easy manner. Some people do not 
know how to leave a room. It is painful to see 
them anxious to beat.a retreat from a call or 4 
visit, and yet apparently as unable to escape as 
rats in a trap, although nothing bars their 
egress, and all persons concerned would gladly 
dispense with theircompany. The art or science 
of departure, both from localities and positions, 
is worth studying in great as well as in little 
matters, and calls for the exercise of tact. No 
visitor is likely to be popular who has not the 
tact to leave at the proper time a house at 
which he may be staying. ' 

One of the greatest difficulties in bidding 
farewell to a host is to convey to him the in- 
pression that you have enjoyed yourself. Ex- 
pressions of thanks fora pleasant visit are apt 
to have a stereotyped and-conventional ring 
about them. A hospitable man likes to know 
that his f-iends have been happy; but when 
each of them mutters a sort of little. grace on 
his departure, he feels that they are paying him 
an ordinary social compliment. A smile, or a2 
ordinary pressure of the hand, is more eloquent 
than any words. 





Sir Tuomas Bazuuy, M.P. for Manchestet 
and “ father” of the House of Commons, col: 
pleted his eighty-second year last week. 
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FRANK BERTRAM’S WIFE; 


OR, 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“That Young Person,” “‘ Why She Forsook 
Him,” “Strong Temptation,” &c., Sc. 


-— 
> 





CHAPTER LI. 
AN OLD FRIEND. 


The old familiar faces. C. Lausz. 


THE very morning after that conversation 
between Mr. Gibbs and his wife, which concluded 
by Ada’s assuring him that “men were a bad 
bt,” Beatrice received the letter from Mrs. 
Stone stating that through the arrival of her 
invalid mother-in-law she would be quite unable 
to receive the young widow and her child as 
proposed. 

Nothing could have been much more incon- 
venient. Beatrice had relinquished her easeful 
engagement at Grant’s Rest, she knew nothing 
of Adela’s arrangement to pay Mrs. Stone for 
her board, and believed that at Pont aux Dames 
she should have been supporting herself. “The 
only thing seemed to be to look out for another as 
soon as ible. She was very sorry the French 
plan fallen through; a little hurt, too, that 
Adela had not written to sympathise with her, 
but still determined to take up her burden as 
bravely as she could. 

If only the clergyman’s wife had really posted 
her letter to Adela (which she found out months 
afterwards she never did) a great deal of sorrow 
might have beén spared our heroine, or if Frank 
Bertram had never inserted his advertisement 


she would soon have been restored to him. 





[A NEW HOME. } 


These two mistaken chances seriously: affected 
her history. 

- When she-had told Gibbs the contents of the 
letter from Pont aux Dames, and received a 
warm invitation from them to stay as long as 
ever she liked in Mint Street, Beatrice satdown 
thoughtfully to consider the future. She had 
known so many changes in the last five years 
that she was tolerably used to them, but she 
had never felt in the utter perplexity she did 
now. When she left Woodbine Cottage chance 
directed her to Ada, and since that her life 
had shaped itself rather than been definitely 
arranged. What to do, where to go, bewildered 
Beatrice. 

Taking up the paper almost’ mechanically, 
she began to read the advertisements. The first 
that caught her eye was her husband’s.’ That 
the appeal came from him she never guessed. 
She believed it to be Percy Ashley’s. No news 
had reached her of the manager’s death. She 
thought he was still alive. A dreary, hunted 
look came into her violet eyes as she read the 
lines again and again. It seemed to Beatrice 
that there was no peace or comfort for her in 
this world. Her proper place was at her hus- 
band’s side, he had cast her from him; and no 
other seemed open for her. 

The houses in Mint Street had not been 
built very strongly; they were ill-adapted to 
mysteries. As Beatrice sat in her bedroom 
she could hear Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs in earnest 
consultation. No thought of listening came to 
her; she could not have helped hearing had 
she tried. Ada was reading aloud the adver- 
tisement. 

«It must mean Queenie, Tom,” she cried. 

«Tl go and show it her?” 

“ Better not,” returned’ the ‘ex-stagedoor 
keeper, prudently. “You see, Ada, we don’t 
know who put it in.” ; 

“It must be a friend; it says so.” 

“Folks ain’t' always other folks’ friends 
because they say so. Tell you what, Ada ; that 
advertisement has» been in many a time. Mr. 





Stuart, he showed it to me first.” 
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* Did Mr. Stuart know to whom it referred ?” 

“ He just did. He said it was the very month 
Miss Grey disappeared.” 

“Why, she left the stage almost a year 
before.” 

“So I told him, but he said he was trying to 
find her, and had traced her up to July. She 
was in the country then at a cottage, and no one 
had seen her since.” 

“Why, Tom, he must know every bit about 
her vp to the time she came to us.” 

“« es.” 

«Why didn’t you tell me so before ?” 

“I'd a great mind to, especially yesterday, 
when we were a-talking of her looking so white 
and ill; but while I thought she was going to 
furrin parts it wasn’t necessary.” 

“Then is it necessary now ?” 

‘“‘Mr. Stuart’s coming to ask you what you 
know about Miss Grey. He has an idea she 


may have written to you. I’ve put him off 


more nor once, Ada, but I can’t do it much 
longer.” 

“I’m safe to tell him all if he comes,” con- 
a Ada. ‘I never kept a secret in my 

e!? 

* You managed before in the summer.” 

**Ah, but then he didn’t suspect anything, 
now he does.” 

Beatrice listened in despair. From Charles 
Stuart, her truest and closest friend, she must 
hide herself at any cost. He would read her now 
with Frank’s eyes and condemn her; besides, if 
they were to find out about her child and take 
him: from her to bring him up as the heir of the 
Knoll! Life held nothing more. terrible for 
Beatrice Bertram now than losing her. little 
boy. 

aA warm climate, delicate fare,: careful treat- 
ment, she forgot all that. Once more, for the 
fourth time in her life, she’stood alone in the 
world with her way to make.. 

Suddenly there came. to her the thgught of 
Mrs: Payne.’ It was four years and a half since 
she left the dull house in Claremont Square, but 
its kindly, portly, pleasant-faced mistress might 
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be there still. There was no occasion néW for 
her to speak of the stage ; she need neve? tottch 
the name of Grey; she would tell Mrs. Payhe 
the simple truth: she had lost het husband 
and wanted to make a home for herself and her 
little child. 

Dressing herself quickly in her simple, a 
ful mourning, she started on her errand, S$he 
had always ‘been well attired at Grant’s, Rest. 
Her salary there was liberal, and Lady Men- 
teith had besides made her handsome presents, 
In her soft cashmere dress and mantle, she 
looked very unlike a suppliqant, very delicate 
and fragile, but quite ag Beautiful as when she 


Beatrice’s fancy went quickly back to five 
years before + Bs she, the humble daily 
governess, had helped to dress pretty Blanche 
Clive for her wedding. She remembered so well 
the bright, fairy-like girl who had been so much 
more like a sister and g to the little 
Paynes than anauntto beumecneeted and looked 
to, Miss, Clive five had ede @grand match. 
t e man she married ina very different 
sphere to, careworn Mr. and after the 
wedding the dull house in mont Square 
saw but little afi the bride: all, thig cqme back 
like a dream to Beatrice Bertram 
“Tremember Lady Clive Payne. 
fipes I) 








and Mrs. Payne parted engage. 


— 
CHAPTER. LIT. 
ANORWER OF ARG Me } 
Heaven tromadtomatunsedteligttie vomits 


Ir bene owi: to, Beatrice the 
givlhogals seemed 50 vs nso, wan 
stood ig Claremont kno at 
Soanel = old-fashioned The place which 
ps ance been so teadiinn ianacared strange 


nd oli. 

whl: herslift, Atak iaalli-of joy, alie-couldi ever 
know, had, heem: into: ee years 
since she Hedi left @), Won- 
dered dimly whether oman lived: 
known, 0 saan, change beg 
to her, tostitiiak: i 
+ «ge —_ 

Bate was; rowiaerg & 
to Bestsieate inguiss that Mrs. 
there. Shewas and. ged - “Ph 
ascertained, the -vis#tor'senta: b Sean Mio. 
Bertram ; she could not have used aj aliaa-here. }/ 
Besides, ‘she had learned now that the. nante | 
was not such a very unusual one; shé was 
shown into the familiar drawing-room, and Mrs. 
Payne, little changed, came forward bowing as 
toastratger. Beatrice raised: herveili 

** Do you not. remember me, Mrsi Payne?’ 

“Why it’s Miss Lestrange! My! dear, how 


glad I-am-to.see yom!” 

*““Not Miss Lestrange now,” said Beatrice, 
gently. “Ihave been marriedi:more: thanm-two 
years.. ¥ou were very kind: to:me long: ago; 
Mrs. Payne, and so I ventured to come and. ask 
you to recommend me to some employment.” 

“And you didn’t go om the:stage: after all’?”’ 
exclaimed her listener. Manyia time Iv have: 
thought of you and wondered what had-become 
of you.” 

“Twas an actress. until I married; answered 
Beatrice, frankly. “I might earn: my: li 
again. on. the stage now. that E have lost: my 
husband, but I would rather do anything else. 
in the world.” 

** Lost your/hushand, poor dear! Life seems 
to have been a hard business te: you, my dears 
Why you can’t be six-and-twenty yet?’ 

A hard business. Ab! indeed,it had: Beas: 
trice dried her eyes; she did not often gite-way: 
to emotion. 

**I have been: companion: te a lady in» the: 
country, but I was ill and had to leave her. I 
know she: would let me refer to her, but! she 
lives so far: away, and sees so. few strangers, that 
she could not help me much.” 

“I will do all. L can,” replied: Mrs. Payne, 
kindly. ‘You were always.a favourite of mine. 
Ww ould yougo out as a.governess again: ?” 

“I would do anything if E might. keep. my 
little boy with me, or, at least, have him near z 
« Have you really a ehild:? how old is he ?: 

« Twelve months.” 

Mrs. Payne sighed. 

It will be very difficult ; if it were for his own | 
— ge ear hear te.part. with him; my } 

ear ?”* 










“He is. my: all?’ said the pale; beaatiful | 


young mother. “Albi have inthe: world ; but 
if I must-part: with him [ mast.” 

Mrs. Payne satsilent some minutes: <A suds 
den idea seemed :to have come ta her: 

“ Do-vou remember mysister, Beatricg 2!’ 
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ayers fara 
: ——— 
my itis boy ? 


vf 
I think she had ee 
and dt dans 


four, amd: bog nearly threes, their. ap vl 
co: from home, and theresa many 
care ‘servants. “ would hava Lay Bee 
Willian the . Yast. t time Pe! 
said } 

one. 
To} x ] to: two, chil- 
PR mga 


PT cannot 





easy worl: to 
earnestly, at 


*T wonldidomy heat’? — bi 


= Sterna : 
for-aamonth an “nw al ot a 


want is someone 
‘eben’ o-cbild Toni, ent em to wee 
* asked young: a Ber- 


Sir » Williams is hardly ever at home. The 
nurse is a good, sensible woman, who would 


have it in your power to repay her... think, 
your coming here was. providential.. I was de- 
spairing of finding anyone, Lam. going. dewn to| 
Clive: Court in twe days time... Cam you .be|| 
ready)?’ 

To Beatrice it. seemed, that her-eyery prayer 
was.answered, Clive Court, she, knew, was-in, 
one of; the: loveliest, parts of .Cornwall., Here; 
Maitinimigiiashend eoceanlia say ATP: nee... Her; 
hoy was: to: be with, hem, and. she, should. be. 
taking care. of twe other, motherless. little. ones, 
Her cup, seemed full; 

«Sir William is in. Gondon.just,now.. I shall| 
write to consult him justas a matter of, form, 
huti i am, quite. suze- all. will be satisiee- 

Heatriee. walked: back. to Mint Street, a. deep, 
thankfulness in her heart, Ada was. in. the; 
kitehen; making am apple: pie for the, family’s 

early dinner. 

«<Wihiere: have you. beens, Queenie?” she exe, 


claimed, 
Beatstice took a slip ok panes from her, purse 
and: showed it her. It was, the fatal advertiser, 


ment. 
« Did yowsee this, Ada?” 
“Yes. Do you knowa#he put it im,,.deaxr 2” 


“ Noi friend,” returned; Beatriee,, ‘‘ but, the 
harm: it;may do.me,dees:not, end: herey, Others: 
will see it and know. that it relates'to me. May, 


“He is coming. 
Gibbs, :* and Lean 
am tosay. 

“a will tell you, Ada. This morning, met} 
witha situation.te take caneof two littleorphan 


children. I may haye, Frankie. with, me, and |! 
Sabet me im ten, days, Is-not this, good 
newe.?’ 


«T shall be sorry for you ta 20s, but you mag: 
be better awag: frem here,’’ 


tell. Mx. Stuarti the truth—thet Lhaye- heen; buti 
L ee gemnpigaats SD ata 


Lam.” 





ge 









oF Fagg Sat 


known and loved | 


|make no objection to another charge. Logwenulet ' 


+6 thinks what) in the world, Li} 


«But you must write to me and tell me how 
you get on, dear.” 

«“ When this advertisement is forgotten, Ada, 
I will write. Till then, dear, you must think of 
meas gaining health and strength in the free 
country air. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


A MEETING. 


The purity of graceg 
‘Pho mind, themosic, breathing fgom thedten 


les from the mearest town, i in 


who 
) im: the 


charmed the mo 
Blanghe Clive ha 
here her two,¢ 





aoe his: household ‘that her orders 
“were to be obeyed as his own. 

The day had come for this lady’s arrival at 
the Court, and the nursery was in a state of in- 
cipient commotion, not rebellion, be it expressly 
stated, only mild bewilderment. 


| ‘Isay myselfand always have,” avqsed the 
head’nurse, “t Mrs. Payne isa right down 
good woman, and I think she’s quife right that 


the children should hayea governess. I’m sure 
ithey’re running wild, which is what their pa 


-|}wouldn’ tlike if be was to come honre.”, | 


| «But‘a lady with a child of her owft,” said 
the housekeeper, deprecatingly,; ‘it does seem 
odd. I shouldn’t like it if I were you, Mrs. 
s 


“A lady as is a mother herself and seen 
trouble, will do ‘her duty: better by the children 
than a fine miss with her head full of lovers and 
dress. As to the-littleelad,the nursery will 
seem main dull whilst Miss Blanche and Miss 
Daisy are with Mks. Bertram,! and if Jessie and 
‘me can’t see to three children as well as two, it’s 
a pity.” 

Nurse Smith,had grown old in the service of 
the Clives. Her word had its agquands and be- 
sides, mosh of the servants had- toe mueh good- 
will. for Mrs. Payne to eavil really at her 
arrangements. 

. “Wilithe new lady lie like auntie?” asked 
little Miss Blanche, as. murse tied her sash and 
| smoothed her cnris that. evening prion to the 
axrival: 

Nurse ome © that she would. 

“Anyway, Miss: Blanche; she'll: teach: you to 
lie: m. lady. like: your: poop. mamma, ‘andi that’s 
What. you ought. to leavm againsd your: pa comes 
heome.’? 


$ eae emcee ste marse; will it-be. very 
| Buti the eound of wheels: spared: nurse any 
‘reply. . She led the two: little gicla.dewn to the 
drawing-room, and they were soon:imtheiraunt’s 
‘arms. Mra Smith looked: anxiously at the 
\stramger’s faee,. Something im her) beauty 
touched the old woman’s hearb .and::she  ex- 
{tended her arms .to:take Prankiefrom:his mother. 
|. 4¢3$eJb come: to: me, mal. Babies: always 


| 


‘*sAnd don't you.see, Ada, you will beable: to || do? 

“I hope he will-not be w-teouble-to you,” sid 
I, Beatrice, a little nervously. 
h . @¢Chéibirem aren’ ta trouble to then. that are 
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oa to theta,” the” Kittay & “antl | Beatri¢e wontlereddkeamily How: it was with | Mrs. Bertram; “can y them dveaied i 
Tessie and teh hae plenty’ ioe now Him, ‘Had ‘he Yack to tile lordly home and | time, nurse ?” Mtr” sats Meer 
n't be so much in the nor; | his statel ePP Would thevold lady weave| She stayed herself to help: No grand pre: 


the little ladies 


sery.” 

Beatrice turned to kiss the children, almost 
starting at’ Blanchie’s, likeness to her mother. 

«You, knéw my Jady, then, ma’am P* asked 
Nurse Smith; who Had’ watched’ her. ** Miss 
Blanche is just her mamma’s picture.” 

«T kwew het wells ‘and’ from ‘that~monrent 
Nurse Smith would have done anything for Mrs. 


Bertrani. 
The days passed’ on, the wecks too. Mts. 
Payne retarhed to town after'a fortnight, fully 


convinced she had done the ‘best thing in her 
power for her sister’s little, ones. Beatrice 
revived in the soft, balmy ait as # flowerin the 
sunshine, there, was no longer the wearing excite- 
ment of Knowing that her hosband might. be in 
the same’House, no longer the’ aching grief the 
sound of, his name, from. other lips .always: 


brought. 

The children ittolised her; the’ servant. could’ 
not do. enough for her;: the olt rage * 
writing on some business matter to’ Sir iam 
Clive, congratulated him warnily“on his gover- 
ness. 

The baronet * smaed sadly “us < he read’ ‘the. 
letter. 

“Tam ibe childten are well looked after, 
but Mr. Brown's’ ideas of ‘treasures and. mine 
differ. I wondet, what’ Mrs. Bertrant is‘ like. 
A meek, faded’ sort of'person, T’suppose, always 
talking of ‘herlate lamented and Heaven’ s good- 
ness. Still, lam thankful, she seems to give 
such unmistukeable’. satisfactions My ‘poor 
Blanche, I'often, wonder if T/ant aevtbetltls “her 
children.” *” 

Very little news of the outer world, retiched 
Beatrice: Sie read Adela’s wedding’ in.. the 
papers, and wondered.a little vaguely why.she 
had not'writven to-her, Now alt chance-of com- 
munication was at-en end, for evén to the kindly 
Gibbs Beatrite Had’ not sent, her néw address, 
She had’ better not implicate then} in her 
secret. _ , - 

Allelte fo Her; she offer thonrht, was lost, 
She left Mint Street as Mrs. Franks, she was 
safe from Percy. Ashley for ever, and: if she 
regretted that she dotild not write. fo the, two 
women who had shown her most Kinditiess her 
omission was frorh pradeticé, not-neglect. 

Her days at the Court were véty similar, the 
children were, with her all, the morning, She 
dined with “them ‘aloné, generey they spent 
the afternoon “in the ‘nursery, ey, Came down 
totea and stayed “with Her till ‘their bed time. | 
They were pretty, children. both, and. Beatrice 
loved them dearly. Tt was her Aélight to dress 
them in the prettiest and tastjest'of” attire, that 
if their father arrived uriexpectédly they might 
look pleasing in his eye¥. 

She hersel? tind’ Tate aside-the caps and the 
deeper insignia of widows” mourniag, Sherevyer, 
wore colours ; soft, black cashniere, atiaker-like 
grey silk and ‘Holland she permitted herself as. 
the summet wore on. She Heard very little of 
her employers. Sir William wae af Paris or 
Vienna;. or had stopped a week in, London, 
Mrs. Payne would sometimes remark in, her 
letters; she ‘always: wrote to Béatrice once a. 
month, ee 

Exch quarts cheyne fr £25 would arrive 
With Sir William's compliments to Mrs. Bettram; 
that was all her cotrimunieation withthe baronet. 
Sometimes she. wondered how. he could bear. to” 
stay away front so faire Home atid 'suchchildren. 
Then as she saw the portrait of Blanche in the 
drawing-room, she gtiessed he cotild not, bear 
to return‘to’a place so associated with his wife, 
She did'Her’ bést’ to ir La in the children’s; 
memory; but even with Blanche his image was 
ashadowyone. ‘There was no portrait of him 
at the Court’ and the little* maid had not.seen 
rot for eighteen months, so this was hardly her 


June fuded into Tuly, always a sad month: for 
Beatrice-as the ons iff which she parted from 
her husband: "Was" it possible that she and 
Frank Had’ really Been separated’ two years? 
that ‘their whole’ interdourse Had’ been com- 


| sad thing for a faang hing like!that 'to — 
Ts. 


er- matrimonial schemes ‘for hite after the 
failure of ‘Her designs om Adela Bangton ? 
Beatrice never shrank ftom! one possibility; Ker 
husband; believing: her dead; might seek to form 
other ties; in thatpease: her duty- was ‘clear, he 
must know- all, not through her fault musta 
shadow rest on his noble name. 

She often- wondered what he would’ say if he 
Knew the little comforter who hud come to her: 
The boy’s future never trowbled Béatrice; she 
had the confidence that-eemes to some noble 
natures that she would he able to provide for 


was her-ambition for her boy: And meanwhile 
s boy was @ little helpless. child not-two years 


Frank‘ for anything but a gentleman’s child, he 
looked every, inch as nobly born as the little 


same respectful cdre, they never looked on his, 
mother as an ordinary governess. fis 

“Mrs. Bertram was a. friend, of my. lady,” 
proclaimed Nurse. Smith;one, night.,in. the, ser, 
vants’ hall,“ we. ought.to, think ourselves 
fortwnate we.haverher here, we mi meneves bas 
some. grand. youn, as would; neyer; have, 
troubled: her: poung Joy children.” » 

“Mrs. Bertram is areal lady, anyone can see 
that,” admitted” the Housekeeper; “‘ she loves 
the little ladies as if they were herown. It’sa 


a widow, and Mr. Bertram died, I heard 
Payne say, before little Master-Frank was born.” 

“T wonder who Mr. Bertram.was,” said, the 
butler, thoughtfully; “there was a, Mr, Bertram 
used to be a gregt friend of the master’s. onee,. 
but hé was very rich?” ' ' 

One bright July afternoon. Beatriee’ stood. in; 
the large thal waitmg for her, pupils; straw- 
berries were-unysually plentiful that season; and | 
Blanche.and Elaine bad been, invited with their 
governess to a little; strawberry. feast'.at Dr. 

urray’s. If ther6 had been a, Lady. Chive 
reigning at the Court, Mrs. Murray might have, 
demurred-at sending the invitation, as.it was she 
thought it might be a pleasant. change. for;the 
governess as well as‘ her pupils. 

The little girls soon. appeated in their simple, 
white dresses and broad blue sashes ; few ‘would’ 
have takén them to he motherless, they, looked 
so daintily cared for; their golden, Hair; cunled. 
naturally, and they.-wore shady Leghorn hats 
and white feathers, their little feet in white} 
socks and sandal shoes. Beatrice herself, wore a. 
quiet mauve-coloured muslin (fhe two, years of 
her widowheod, as.people:thonghf it, had just ex- 


one of. Lady Menteith’s presents,,.and a shady 
hat: everyone wore hate at Penryn. until they 
had passed fifty, and,Beatnice herself, in spite of 
all her sorrow, looked still under her real age. 
They: spent a, very pleasant afternoon; the, 
six chiléren (Dr. Murray had four) played in 
the garden and ate strawberries to their hearts” 
content, Beatrice and Mrs, Murray, sat. on a, 
rustic bench watching them.,-our heroine win-- 
ntiig the heart of the anxiots mother by helpi 
her. to trim hats for the children, They, hat 
tea out on the lawn, and then. about half-past, 
six good-byes were said, and Beatrice, and her 
little oharges started on their return home, 
The-Court. seemed in a state of tnwonted ex 
icitement. Carriage wheels had lef their marks 
on, the grayel sweep; the lodgekeeper touched’ 
‘His hat.to Beatrice. | 
“The master’s come, ma'am. 
“My darlings,” she said to the little girls, 
You ; must welcome.- him 


io 
ad 


She took them straight to the nursery,.for, 
strawberry. stains had* left their marks. on the 
pretty. dresses. 

"Sir William’s come, ma’am,” was nurse’s. 

; “TI told him the little ladies would 


her child. ‘A scholar and # gentleman,”—that | 
There is something iti birth which nothing | 


else, will give ; no one could have mistaken little || 


Clives;, and all the servants treated him with the] 


pired) with black trimmings,.a black Jace shawl, ||, 


arations ; ‘only fresh white dresses and lockets, 

is own bitt gift, round their necks. 
Nurse’took them down to the dining-room. 

«€ome’ in,” ‘said’ Sit William, in answer to 
the knock. 

He was‘sitting alone now at dessert, and the 
servants had retired: “T'wo fairy firures entered, 
Pretty, graceful children, just as Blanche’s 
daughters stiould'be. Nurse Smith curtseyed; 
tae . Bertram Wk you wonld like tia see 

€ youne” ladies to-nicht, sir; they have jmst 
lretermed ' F 
He- kissed‘ the: childten warmly, motioning 
ito the nurse not too. 
| Ihave taken you by surprise, Smith. The 
\children look well.” 

“They, are very well, sir.’’ 

“You have taken good care of them,” said 
her waster, with a tremble in his voice; “if 
their poor mother had lived they could not took 
betterthought of” 
| ‘'©Mrs: Bertrath is: very thoughtfal always, 
ist;” and Smith withdrew. 

The-sttangér father Had little to’ say to the 
jchildten. He stroked their curls, asked if they 
ihwé'seen nuntie! lately, and then seemed’ rather 
ait*a Iss. Blanche helped him unconsciously 
iby-a long -deseription of the strawberry feast. 
(Preseritly He rang the bell for nurse. 
| "“@Do-the children breakfast downstairs?” he 
asked; as they’ weré- leaving him. 

«<They ast there generally; sir, with 
M¥s: Bertram.” 

Heé- came ‘down the text morning early; he 
thought it only fitting he should ‘see the woman 
who Hed taken-such eare of his children, so he 
thourhtHe would’ joi’ them at breakfast. He 
entered’the-dinine-réonr as the bell rang. The 
réom was'empty; a minute after a lady entered, 
achild ineither hand: 

That Mys. Bertram’! that’ fair, girlish-looking 
creatine,’ so youny‘and’ slender in her morning 
cambticidress; this the woman who had been 
ceriterit’ to ‘bury’ herself in Cornwall with two 
babies? Whiy she hada face’ fit to take ‘the 
worlaby storm and bréak-a hundred hearts 


(Borbe Concluded im owr: Newt.) 
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THE DRAMA. 


ote 


PRINCESS’S’ THEATRE. 


‘Taw eagerly-looked-for “Drink,” Mr:.Charies 
[Reade’s.version of “ L’Assommoir,” has proved 
ia conaplete success:here.. The terrible incidents 
lin; this..play enforce. the moral lesson) against 
lindalgence.in strong drinks, That.it willattract 
llarge..audiences for along time we, have, no 
doubt. There is plenty to:delight.the lovers of 
lrealism, and the acting of the principal eha- 
jracters must ensure sucess. In the wash-house 
scene-we-see a score-of women, with their arms 
plunged up to their elbows in their tubs, washing 
red Hen, with reaP soap: In the combat! be- 
tweert Virginie and ‘Garedise pails of real water 
avé thrown;iand Virginie, amid roars of laughter 
from ‘the: spectators; who by this time have 
léaviied to ‘hate’ her; is literally drenched. 
Another’ bit’of realism is the scaffold scene. Pp 
|isewell ae jana! eauses' much excitement. 
\ Mey CHarlés Warter achieved the trivmph of’ 
ithe evening’ Oite terrible scene: must greatly 
laid! tothisactor’s reputation, His looks and 
ations are all horribly realistic, and he is greeted 
with’ the’ most’ vociferous: cheers. Miss Amy: 
‘Roselle works upom’ the sympathies of the 
iandiewed; and provokes no stall shate of the 
enthusiasm whieh ails. Crowded’ houses 
may Be looked for “for along time te come. 


- ROYALTY THEATRE. 








not be out late.;, he’s af dinner now.” 





Pressed into little more than twelve ittonths. 4 


“Then they had better go into dessert,” said : 


«CRrotcn AND Toorurick” has taken a firm 
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be there still. There was no occasion néW for 
her to speak of the stage ; she need neve? totch 
the name of Grey; she would tell Mrs. Payte 
the simple truth: she had lost het husband 
and wanted to make a home for herself and her 
little child. 

Dressing herself quickly in her simple, tagte- 
ful mourning, she started on her errand, She 
had always ‘been well attired at Grant’s, Ress. 
Her salary there was liberal, and Lady Men 
teith had besides made her handsome presse, 
In her soft cashmere dress and mantle, she 
looked very unlike a supphiant, very delicate. 
and fragile, but quite ag. Beautiful as when she 
and Mrs. Payne parted long-ago. 


— 
CHARTER. LIT. 
ANORWER OF tho Ms 
Heaven fromelicasstupendec pte 


Tr to, Baatrice tte 


stood in @laremant . knogking at 
Bornes s old-fashioned), 
had apee been so f¢milian’ Seenaered strange 


ail eesti Aad ig-adl: of joyy sie-could ever 
know,, had. been. into: thejfew years 
since she: Hed left: Payne... @, Won- 


dered di whether the woman 
there iS seemed tee ee , 


through these. 
Rate ioe. yoga 
to Beatriee’s inqu 
there. Shemas 
ascertained, the-visitor® 
Bertram ; she could not have neni 
Besides, she had learned now that ‘the: namie 
was not such a very unusual one; she was 
shown into the familiar drawing-room, and Mrs. 
Payne, little changed, came forward bowing as 
to a stranger. Beatrice raised: her-veil: 
** Do you not.remember: me, Mrs: Payne?’ 
“Why it’s Miss Lestrange! My. dear, how 
glad Lam to.see you!” Sy 
said Beatrice, 


“Not Miss Lestrange now,” 
gently. ‘‘Lhave been married:more. tham two 
years.. You were very kind: to:me long: ago; 
Mrs. Payne, and so I ventured to come: and. ask 
you to recommend me to some emplo: 2” 

“And you didn’t go on the:stage: after all’?”’ 
exclaimed her listener. 
thought of you and wondered what had’ become 
of you.” 

« [-was anvactress: until I: married;” answered 
Beatrice, frankly. “I might earn: my: living 
again.om the stage now that E have lost: my. 
husband, but I would rather do anything: else: 
in the world.” 

** Lost your husband, poor dear! Life seems 
to have been a hard business to: you, my dear: 
Why you can’t be six-and-tewenty yet?’ 


A hard business. Ah! indeed, it had: Beas:|| 


trice dried her eyes; she did not often give way: 
to emotion. 

I have: been: companion: to a lady in» the 
country, but I was ill and had to leave her. I 
know she would let me refer ta her, buti she 
lives so far away, and sees so. few strangers, that 
she could not help me much.” 

1 will do all L can,” replied: Mra: Payne, 
kindly. ‘‘ You were always.a favourite.of mine. 
Ww ould you oe as a. governess again: ?” 

“I wou o anything if E mi keep. my 
little boy with me, or, at least, = near: x 

“ Have. you really a ehild:? how old is he ?: 

“ Twelve months.” 

Mrs. Payne sighed. 

It will be very difficult ; if it were for his own 
= ~ ear capone bear to part with him; my | 

ear 

“He is. my ally” said the pale, heantifal 
young mother. “Albi. have nm. the: world ; bat 
if I must-part: with him L mast.” 

Mrs. Payne sat:silent some minutes: <A suds 
den idea seemed:to have come ta her: 

“ Do-vou remember my-sister, Beatrigg 2???’ 


bookeotinte. ’ 
rink eee ine us, Wha oe | onan 


Ther place which /T 


Beatrice’s perm went quickly back to five 
years before when she, the humble daily 
governess, had helped to dress pretty Blanche 
Clive for her wedding. She remembered so well 
the bright, fairy-like , girl who had been so much 
more like a sister and gto the little 
Paynes than an aunt to and looked 
mp to, Miss Clive hadjmede agrand match. 
‘The man she married in a very different 
ssphere to careworn Mr. e, and after the 
‘wedding the dull house in mont Square 
saw but little of the bride: all thig. came back 
like a dream to Beatrice Bertram, 






«But you must write to me and tell me how 
you get on, dear.” 

«“ When this advertisement is forgotten, Ada, 
I will write. Till then, dear, you must think of 
meas gaining health and strength in the free 
country air. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


A MEETING. 
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- The purity of erache 
The mind, themusic, breathing from the fae, 








“Tremember Lady Clive A Payne. 
| I think she had one, of} feos I 
~ ever saw.” ee ates 
“Aye, tt, Beant ‘an 
nad . so aie gs ee yet she was taken. | 


slowly; 


four, and) Bini i ton ps is 
ff 
pine home, and they are left, to the 
care sofort I would have. hag eee aaly 
devote myself) tow. 












‘Manyia time Iv have: 


lived ‘that 


- | Beatriee, far site adlp then to any strenger - 
f * own ch asked young Mrs. Ber- 
tram,” my little boy 


“Sir William is.hardly ever at home. The 
nurse is a good, sensible woman, who would 


(make ne objection toanether charge. Yon, would 
I think,’ 


‘have it in your power to repay her. 
your coming here was providential.. 1 was de- 
spairing-of finding anyone, Lam. going. dewn. to|| 
Clive: Court in two days time. you. . be 
ready)?’ 

To Beatriee it. seemed, that, her-eyery prayer 
was.answered, Clive Court, she, knew, wag-in; 
one: of; the: loveliest parts of. Cornwall., Here; 
health might mend as easily asin. France. Her: 
hoy: was: to: be with, hex, and. she, should. he. 
taking: care. of twe other, motherless. little. ones,, 
Her cup seemed full; 

‘“Sir William is in. London just.now.. I shall 
write to consult him just as a matter of, form, 
buti I am, quite, sure. all. will be .satisiae- 
tory.” 


Beatriee, walked. back.to Mint Street, a. deep; 
thankfulness in her heart, Ada was. in the: 
kitchen, making am apple pie for the, family’s 

early dinner. 

«« Wikiere have you beens, Queenie?” she exe 


Beatuice took:a slip <“<nae from her, purse 


and:showed it her,, It fatal advertiser 
ment. 

* Did yowsee this, Ada?” 

“Yes. Do you know whe put it im, deax 2” 

** No friend,” returned: , bus, the 


harm: it; may do me,dees not, end: here, Others 

will see.it and kmow. that it relates:to me. May, 
Stuart.may come)to you with inquiries, Ada,” 
«He is coming,” said: the. unsus 


am to.say.”’ 

“TI will tell you, Ada. This morning, metj|| 
witha situation.te take caneof two little orphan 
children. I may haye Frankie, with, me, and 
they: want me im ten, days, Is:not this, good 


“T shall be sorry for you ta Bes, bat. you may: 
be better awagp: from here,’ 









Poor Blanche, Sipaied two ne Ang Beatxiee |. 


died: before she, was tw ta 
| emeanen Vie pera, Gs 3 Meg Pare’ it 


pecting, Mzs,,} 
Gibbs, “and I can't think what)im the world, Ij 


Simor-seven.miles from the nearest town, in 
ae alittle village om. the, Cornish 
‘Picturesque seat of Sir William 

rt Kon it was always called). was 
in Penryn. ‘There 


alg but for the rest the 
Court eg aged for society on_ visitors 
staying in who 
did not shritik: fta five 1 im, the 


oe untold 
and)\s have 
Sasa the m 
Blanehe Clive h 
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The day had come for this lady’s arrival at 
the Court, and the nursery was in a state of in- 
cipient commotion, not rebellion, be it expressly 
stated, only mild bewilderment. 


“Tsay myself and always have,” avowed the 
head’nurse, “that Mrs. Payne isa right down 
good woman, and I think s e's quite right that 


the children should hayea governess. I'm sure 
ithey’re running wild, which is what their pa 


-||wouldn’tTike: if be was to come honre.? 


| “But'a lady with a child of her owt,” said 
the housekeeper, depr pecatingiy.s it does seem 
odd. I shouidn’t like it i were you, Mrs. 
Smith,” ; 

“A lady as is a mother herself and seen 
trouble; will do her duty: betver by the children 
than a fine miss with her head full of lovers and 
dress. As to the littles lad, the. nursery will 
seem main dull whilst Miss Blanche and Miss 
Daisy are with Mis. Bertram, and if Jessie and 
me can’t see to three children as well as two, it’s 
a pity.” 

Nurse Smith-had grown old in the service of 
the Clives. Her word had its weight, and be- 
sides, most of the servants had- too mueh gool- 
will. for Mrs. Payne to cavil really at her 

ements. j 

“Wilithe new lady lie like: auntie 2”* asked 
little ‘Miss: Blanche, as muse tied her: sash and 
| smoothest: her cnrig that evening prion to the 
axrival:. 

Nurse peg he that she would. 

“Anyway, Miss: Blanche; shelll teach: you to 
he. lady like your poor mamma, and: that’s 
ann eaten Figapanege againsh your: pa: comes 


or emngrtmeac rami nurse, will it:be very 
| Buti the sound of wheels: spared: nurse any 
\rephy. . She led: the:two:little gicla:dewn to the 
drawing-room, and they were soon:imtheir-aunt's 
‘arms. Mrs. Smith looked: anxiously at the 
stranger's faee, Something im her beauty 

touched the old woman’s heart .ands:she ex 
\temied her arms to-take Prankieftom:his mother. 

«He'll come to: mney. malay. Babies: always 


‘And don’t yousee, Ada» you will beable: to || Go? 


tell Mr. Stuarti the teuths—thad Lhave- heen; buti| | 
where L, 


I x pamaet Fer vores i ecteren 





,am. 


«I hops he will not be » trouble to you,” said 
Beatrice, a little nervously: 
+ Chikirom aren’t.a trouble te them: that are 
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“46 them,” was the Kitidty reply, “amd 
sar and wel hare plenty’ Hf ae sow 
the little ladies won’t ‘te 80 much in the nor: 


sery. 

Beatrice turned to kiss the children, almost 
starting at’ Blanchie’s, likeness to her mother. 

«You knéw my Jady, then, ma’am P* asked 
Nurse Smith; who Had’ watched’ her. ** Miss 
Blanche is just her mamma’s picture.” 

«T kwew her well; and*from that~moment 
Nurse Smith would have done anything for Mrs. 
Bertram. 

The days passed ‘on, the wecks ton. Mrs. 
Payne retarhed to town after’a fortnight, fully 
convinced she had done the best thing in her 
power for her sister’s little, ones. Beatrice 
revived in the soft, balmy air as a flower.in the 
sunshine, there, was no longer the wearing excite- 
mentof Knowing that her husband might. be in 
the same house, no longer the’ aching grief the 
sound of, his name, from. other lips .always- 


brought. 

The children itolised her; ‘the’ servant. could’ 
not do enough for her;: the old, clercyman, 
writing on some business matter to’ Sir iam 


Clive, congratulated’ him warwly‘on his gover- 


ness. . 
The “baronet smiled sadly “ws « he read’ ‘the. 
letter. 

“Tam glad the childten are well looked after, 
but Mr. wh"s ideas of treasures and mine 
differ. I’ wondet, what’ Mrs. Bertram is‘ like. 
A meek, faded’ sort of person, T’suppose, always 
talking of her late lamented snd Heaven's good- 
ness. Still, lam thgnkful, she seems to give 
such unmistukeable’ satisfaction; M r 
Blanche, I'often wonder if T ant metbetlihs Aer 
children.”’ ** 

Very little news of the outer world, retiched 
Beatrice: She read Adela’s wedding in. the 
papers, and wondered,a little vaguely why. she 
had not'written toher, Nowalt chance,of com- 
munication was at en end, for even to the kindly: 
Gibbs Beatrive ‘had’ not sent; her néw” addréss, 
She had* better not implitate thems in het 
secret. 

Allclte fo Her; she often thon¢ht, was lost,, 
She left Mint Street .as Mrs. Franks, she was 
safe from Percy. Ashley for ever, and: if ‘she 
regretted thut she é¢ould-not write, fo the, two 
women who had shown her most Kindtess her 
omission was froth pradeticé, not neglect. 

Her days at the Court were véty sitnilar, the 
children were, with her,all the morning, She 
dined with them © alone, gevereny they spent 
the afternoon in’ the ‘nursery. ey, Came down 


totea and stayed with Her till thei® bed time. | 


They were ptt , children, both, and. Beatrice 
loved them excly: It was her délight to dress 
them in the prettiest and tastiest‘of attire, that 
if their father arrived unexpectedly they might 
look pleasing in his eye¥. 

She hersel: Stn Take aside-the caps and the, 
deeper insignia of widows” mourning, She sever, 
wore colours ; soft, black cashmere, quaker-like 
grey silk and“holland she permitted herself as. 
the summret wore on. She heard very little of 
her employers. Sir Wiliam was af Paris or 
Vienna; or had stopped a week in, London, 
Mrs. Payne would ‘sometimes remark in. her 
letters; she always: wrote to Béatrice once a. 
month, ca 

Each qeartey'& chetiae for £25 would arrive 
with Sir William's compliments to Mrs. Bettram 
that was all her communication with the baronet. 
Sometimes she. wondered how, he could bear. to” 
stay away from so fair a Home and ‘such children. 
Then as she saw the portrait of Blanche in the 
drawing-room, she gtiessed he cotild not bear 
to return to's pilace’so associated with, his wife, 
She did'her’ best’ to keep, hiri’ in the children’s: 
memory; but even with Blanche his image was 
ashadowy one. There was no portrait of him 
at the Court’ and the little maid had’ not.seen 
rt for eighteen months, so this was hardly her 

June fxded into Futy, nalvays a #4 month: for 
Beatrice-as the one if which she parted, from 
her husband: Was-it possible that she and 


Frank Hind’ really Been separated’ two years >.| gre 


that ‘their whole’ imterdourse Had’. been com- 
Pressed into little more than twélve imonths. 


Beatri¢e wontlereddteamiy How: 7 was-with 
Him, ‘Had ‘he gone bacle to' his lordly home and 
his- stately tocthet ® Would the’old lady weave 
other- matrimonial schemes for him after the 
failure of Hier désiens om Adela Bancton ? 
| Beatrice never shrank from one: possibility; Ker 
husband; believing: her dead; might séek to form 


must know: all, not through her fault musta 
shadow rest on his noble name. 

She often wondered what he would’ say if he 
Knew the little comforter who hud come to her. 
The boy's future never troubled Beatrice; she 
had the confidence that-eemes to some noble 
natures that she would he able to provide for 


was her-ambition for her boy, And meanwhile 
A boy. was @ little helpless child not two years 


Frank‘for anything but a gentleman’s child, he 
looked every, inch as nobly born as the little 
Clives, and all the servants treated him with the’ 


mother.as an ordinary governess. _ 

“Mrs. Bertram was a-friend, of. my. lady,” 
proclaimed Nurse. Smith;one, night..in. the, sere 
vants’ hall, “ we. ought.to, think, ourselves 
fortunate we stacey org we ms menevay bast 
some grand. ycun; as would; never; haye, 
troubled: her ont the children.” 

“Mrs. Bertram is areal lady, anyone can see 
that,” admitted the housekeeper; ‘‘ she loves 
the little ladies as if they were herown. It’sa 
sad thing for a ydung/thing like!that''te be ‘left 
a widow, and Mr. Bertram died, I heard Mrs. 
Payne say, before little Master-Frank was born.” 

«‘T wonder who Mr. Bertram.was,” said the 
butler, thoughtfully; “ there was a, Mr, Bertram, 
used to be a great friend of the master’s onee,. 
but hé was very, rich/’” ' 

One bright Judy afternoon, Beatriee’ stood. in; 
the large -hall waitmg for her, pupils; straw- 
berries were-unuysually plentiful that season; and. 
Blanche.and Elaine had been invited with their 
governess to a little. strawberry. feast at Dr. 

urtay’s. If there had been a, Lady Chive 
reigning at the Court, Mrs. Murray might have, 
demurred. at, sending the invitation, as,it wag she 
thought it might be a pleasant. change forthe 
governess as well as‘ her pupils. 


white dresses and broad blue sashes ; few would 
have takén them to be -motherless, they, looked 
so daintily cared for; their golden. Hair: curled. 


and white feathers, their little feet in white. 
socks and sandal shoes. Beatrice herself, wore a. 
quiet mauve-coloured muslin (fhe two, years of 
her widowhood, as people:thonghf it, had just ex- 


one of, Lady Menteith’s presents,,.and a shady 
hat: everyone wore hate at Penryn until they 
had. passed fifty, and, Beatrice herself, in spite of 
all her sorrow, looked still under her real age. 

They. spent a, very pleasant oon; the, 
six children (Dr. Murray had four) played.in 
the garden and ate strawberries to their hearts” 
content. Beatrice and Mrs. Murray, sat on a, 
rustic bench watching them.,.our heroine win-: 
ning the‘heart of the anxious mother b helping, 
her. to trim hats for the children, They 
tea out on the lawn, and then_about half-past, 
six good-byes were said, and Beatrice. and her 
little charges started on their return home, 

The-Court. seemed in state of tnwonted ex- 
citement. Carriage wheels had leM their marks, 
on, the grayel sweep; the lodgekeeper touched’ 
‘His hat.to Beatrice. | 

"The master’s come, ma’4m,’” 

“My darlings,” she said to the little girls, 
“papa. has. come, You must welcome him 
heme.” 

She took them straight fo the nursery,. for, 
strawberry. stains. had* left their marks. on the, 
pretty. dresses. yes 

"Sir William’s come, .ma’am,” was nurse’s 
3° I told him the little ladies would 


other ties; mm that?ease: her duty~ was ‘clear, he |) 


her child. “A s¢holar and a gentleman,”—that || 


There is something it, birth which mothing | 
else, will give ; no one could have mistaken little || 


same respectful odze, they never Jookéd on his,’ 


The little girls soon. appeated in their simple. 


naturally, and they wore shady , Leghorn hats | | 


pired) with black trimmings, a black Jace shawl, || 


Mrs..Bertram'; “can you get’ them dressed in 
time, nurse?” 

She stayed herself to help: No grand pre- 
arations ; ‘only fresh white dresses and lockets, 
i own birthday sift, round their necks. 

Narse'took them down to the dining-room. 

*€ome: in,” ‘said’ Sit’ William, in answer to 


He was‘sitting alone now at dessert, and the 
servants had retired: “T'wo fairy firures entered. 
| » graceful children, just as Blanche’s 
\dhughters stould'be. Nurse Smith curtseyed; 
hog . Bertram ye you would like to see 

t) ladies. to-night, sir; they have jpst 
bo ea y Al 

He- kissed‘ the: childten warmly, motioning 
to the nurse not too. 
| “I have taken you by surprisé, Smith. 'Phe 
\children look well.” 

“They are very ‘well, sir.’ 

“You have taken good care of them,” said 
her Waster, with a tremble in his voice; “if 
their poor mother hud lived they could not took 
betterthought of” 

| ©Mrs: Bertram is: very’ thoughtfal always, 
isit';” and Smith withdrew. 

Thesttangér father Had little to’ say to the 
jchiildven. ‘He stroked their curls, asked if they 
invé'seen wuntie lately, and then seemed rather 
at*a Iéss. Blanche helped hitn unconsciously 
bya léng description: of the strawberry feast. 
‘Prese ‘Ke range the bell for nurse. 
| "“@Do-the children breakfast’ downstairs?” he 
asked: as thity’ weré-léaving him. 

“They breakfast here generally, sir, with 
Mrs: Bertram.” 

He- came ‘down the text morning early; he 
thought it orily fitting he should ‘see the woman 
who led’ taken-such care of his: children, so he 
thought he would* joit’ them at breakfast. He 
entered’the-dining-réonr as the bell rang. The 
reer was'empty; a minute after a lady entered, 
pchild in either hand: 

That Mrs. Bertrany! that’ fair, girlish-lookine 
cPéatire,’ so youny‘and’ slender in her morning 
cambricdress; this the woman who had been 
content to bury herself in Cornwall with-two 
babies? Whiy she had-a face fit to take the 
worlaby storm and bréak:a hundred hearts! 


(Bo'be; Concluded im our Newt.) 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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THE DRAMA. 


ome 


PRINCESS’S’ THEATRE. 


Taw eagerly-looked-for “ Drink,” Mr: Charles 
|[Reade’s.version of “ L’Assommoir,” has proved 
ia consplete success'here.. The terrible incidents 
lin; this..play enforce, the moral lesson: against 
lindalgence.in strong drinks. That.it willattraat 
llarge..audiences for along time we have, no 
ldoubt. There is plenty to:delight tbe lovers of 
lrealism, and the acting of the principal eha- 
jracters must ensure success. In the wash-house 
Iscene-we-see a score-of women, with their arms 
|plunged up to their elbows in their tubs, washing 
jrewl Hien, with real soap: In the eontbat’ be- 
tween Virginie and Garvdise pails of real water 
‘ave thrown,and Virginie, amid roars of laughter 
from: ‘the: spectators, who by this time have 
\@avried to ‘hate’ her is literally drenelicd. 
| Athotiier bit-of realism is the seaffold scene. Th 
|isoweH managed; and‘ causes much éxcitement. 
|Mey CHarlés Warner achieved the trinmph of 
ithe evening! One’ terrible scene must greatly’ 
a8 tethis actors reputation: His looks and 
|eétions are ail horribly reslistic; and he is greeted 
\With’ the most vociferous: cheers. Mise Amy’ 
(Roselle works upon the sympathiés of the 
audiewes; and provokes no stiiall shate of the 
enthusiasm which ails. Crowded’ houses 
mivy be looked for ‘for along time to come. 




















not be out late.; he’s at dinner now.” 





«Then they had better go into dessert,” said 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 
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hold of. the audience, and the smart writing and 
comic situations nightly win applause and 
laughter of the most jubilant kind. For the 
entertainment of those who come earlier a light 
and sparkling little operetta is provided, which 
fully answers its purpose, and makes an agree- 
able contrast in the hill of fare. This little 
work occupies the time pleasantly for about 
three-quarters of an hour, and is entitled 
“*Nicette,” the libretto being adapted by Mr. 
Edward Rose, and the music being by Ruggiero 
Labocetta, said to be a Portuguese composer. 
“ Nicette,” without any claim to be considered 
a striking production, will fill up the time agree- 
ably early in the evening. The comedy has now 
the advantage of Miss Nellie Bromley’s assist- 
ance as Amy Jones, a part which she plays with 
great animation. 





ELEPHANT AND CASTLE THEATRE. 


Tuts old theatre has been rebuilt,: and re- 
opened with a new drama, by Mr. F. Faller, the 
stage manager, entitled, “ Raised from. the 
Ashes.” The new building will hold about 
4,000 people. Theré are four rows of stalls, and 
a very spacious pit, calculated to hold nearly a 
thousand people. The stalls have two exits, 
five feet six inches wide, and a spacious prome- 
nade extends round the pit, to which there are 
no fewer than three exits, two being five feet 
six inches, and the other, the main entrance in 
the New Kent-road, over seven feet. A new 
feature is a large saloon, over fifty feet long, on 
the left hand side of the pit, looking towards 
the stage. Over the dress circle is a capacious 
amphitheatre and gallery, to which the same 
care in regard to exits has been paid as in the 
other parts of the house. The gallery hasa fire- 
proof staircase, running underneath the whole 
length of the back of the house, in addition. to 
three separate exits in other places. The whole 
building may thus be considered fireproof, so far 
as immunity from danger to an audience is con- 
cerned ; and the same may be said in regard to 
the actors and actresses, whose dressing-rooms 
are in a building separate from the theatre, and 
having distinct exits. Mr. Aubrey has spared 
no expense in making this theatre second to 
nonein London. “ Raised from the Ashes” is 
a play calculated to interest the patrons of the 
house. The dialogue is vigorous, and the situa- 
tions striking and effective. The piece has been 
placed upon the stage in a style far superior to 
any known here before, and the acting all 
round is thoroughly praiseworthy. Miss Marie 
Henderson’s pathetic power finds plenty of 
scope for exercise, and the cheers of her 
audience testify to her success. Miss Caroline 
Parkes, Miss Agnes Temple, Mrs. H. F. Young, 
and Miss Rose Montgomery play well. The 
author takes the part of Hugh Trevor quietly 
and effectively, Mr. Brittain Booth, Mr. Frank 
Collins, Mr. Frank Hudspeth, Messrs. W. 
Brunton, Evans, Young, Beckett, James Bous- 
field, Richardson, Freeman, &c., adequately 
filled the other characters. The afterpiece has 
been the drama called “ Right Against Might ;” 
or, the Child of Charity.” 





ROYAL AQUARIUM, WESTMINSTER. 


Tur management of the Royal, Aquarium 
certainly make it a very pleasant place for 
visitors. The latest novelty is the performing 
bull Ligero, and one well worth seeing. He is 
an immense beast, and his huge horns give a 
very fair idea of what he could do were he 
*‘put to it; but under the training of Senor 
Ortega he has become very tame. Senor Ortega 
has wonderful command over him, and he 
evinces affection for his master. The sea] tank 
is a constant source of attraction, and, the, per- 
formances of the seal Toby draw together,.an 
amusing crowd. In the Great Hall a miscel- 
laneous entertainment attracts an attentive 
audience. Mr. Bernard Sloman (the man-bird) 
shows himself a master of the art of whistling, 
and the evolutions of Artois on the trapeze are 
deserving of praise. One of the most success- 
ful and hazardous things in the entertainment 


is Nuba Hassan’s walking on a wire so small 
that it can be seen, and whichis sus- 
nded at-the very roof of the building. Bare- 
Footed, and with.no sort of balancing Bole, he 
walks the entire length of the wire, backs, sits 
down, and then, placing his ‘feet in round 
baskets, again traverses what, at sucha height, 
looks like a mere slender thread, This is. cer- 
tainly a very wonderful feat. Eugene’s mar- 
vellous Midgets, Madame Helena, Nestor and 
Venoa, and the Rose Fox ballet troupe conclude 
a lengthy programme, and the premiére dan- 
seuse was well supported by the coryphées. 





Hatu-By-TaE Sza, Marcats.—This place of 
amusement has opened for the season. The 
band possess morethan the average talent, and 
is under the direction of Mr. Henry Morgan. 
Mr. W. Chapman isagaintheM.C, During the 
winter Mr. aoe? Sanger, the proprietor, as- 
sisted by Mr. A. Reeve, the manager, has 
effected many improvements in the building and 
grounds, not the least important being the 
erection of a front restaurant, &c., which has 
long been required to make this establishment 
a thorough success. It is certain Mr. Sanger 
does not lack enterprise, and it is also certain 
that he deserves and will get support. 
AssrmBLy Rooms.—These rooms are opened 
for the season, and are well attended. The 
music is supplied by the Margate String Band, 
and Mr. Jarvis is again M.C. of the dancing. 








TRAPPED BY AN HEIRESS. 


- 
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A cosree place than the big sitting-room at 
Hillcrest. would haye been hard to find, if one 
had travelled from Land’s End to John 
O’Groat’s ; and this eventful evening, when the 
destinies of two worthy people were about 
taking definite form—two people who had never 
seen each other, and who had heard of each other 
so often that both were curiously eager to meet 
—on, this important ni | the sitting-room 
at Hillcrest had never looked pleasanter or 
cosier. 
A huge fire of logs glowed like molten car- 
buncles in the open fireplace ; on'the table in the 
centre of the floor, whose cover matched the 
glowing crimson of the carpet, wasa silver stand 
that held a dozen snowy wax tapers, whose 
beaming light contrasted exquisitely with the 
ruddy glow of the fire. 
Beside the table, in a big, cushioned chair, 
with his feet thrust toward the genial warmth 
on the hearth, his grey dressing-room sittin 
comfortably. on his portly form, his gold-rimm 
glasses on his nose, sat the owner and master of 
Hillcrest, Mr. Abiah Cressington, rich, good- 
natured, and fond of his own way. Opposite him 
was the mistress of the place—little, shrew-faced 
sharp-nosed, merry Aunt Cornelia, his sister, 
who, since her widowhood, had come to Hillcrest 
to make her bachelor brother’s home as pleasant 
as she could 

That she had succeeded was very evident by 
the way now in which he looked up from a letter 


- he had been reading—the confidential, kindly 


way in which he did it. 

“Walter writes a curious letter in response 
to my invitation to come ‘and spend a few 
weeks at Hillcrest as soon as he gets 
over his fatigue from his ocean voyage home, 
after his five years’ tour abroad. I'll read it to 

ou,” 
‘ He leaned near thé softly-glowing lichts, 
and began the short, concise reply that Walter 
Austin had written from his. chamber in the 
Temple: ~ 

«You are very kind, indeed, Uncle Abiah, to 
ask me down to Hillcrest for as long as I wish 
to stay, and I can assure you that I have been 
so long a wanderer that the idea of a home is 
very poms to me. But when I take into 
consideration the peculiar importance you 
propose attaching to my visit, I am unwilling to 





| my fancies and inclinations put into harness, 


and to feel that Iam on continual duty to win 
my way into the good graces of my second cousin, 
Mabel, whom you are good enough to wish me 
to marry——” 

Mrs. Cornelia interrupted sharply. 

“Abiah, you never surely went and told our 

-nephew that you had: in view his marriage 
with Mabel ?”’ 
_Her tone was energetic, almost feprehen- 
sive. 

“Why not? I certainly did. I told him in 
my letter that it was a chance for him he’d never 
get again, and that he needn’t. feel under such 
terrible obligations to take a fancy to Phil’s 
little Mabel, but to come down and be cousinly, 


-and if anything should happen, it’d be right all 


round.”’ 
Mis. Cornelia knitted vigorously, her lavender 
copes _ quivering in thé mellow taper 
glow. 
« All I have to say is, you’re—anidiot, Abiah! 
Walter is right. A young man doesn’t like to 
have his fancies under reign and whip, and the 
very fact that we want him to marry, will make 
him indisposed to do it. You’ve made a mistake 
in the beginning.” 
Mr. Cressington looked aghast at his sister's 
ow face. i 
“Why, I really didn’t suppose——”’ 
** Of course we didn’t. tes only your natural 
stupidity, you dear old fellow! Mon are all 
alike. Don’t I know them like a book? And 
you’ve ruined your hopes for Mabel and Walter 
at the very outset.” 
Mr. Cressington started discomfitedly. 
“T am sure I meant it all right enough, 
Cornelia. I certainly wanted Walter to know 
what a little darling our Mabel is, and what 
a nice little wife she would make for any 
man.” ' 
*« Very commendable, indeed ; only, if you had 
consulted me upon the letter you sent, I should 
have advised you to say nothing about Mabel 
or her charms, or her expectations. I should 
have simply asked him to come and see us, and 
have left the rest to Mabel’s blue eyes. You see, 
Abiah ?” 
His lips compressed slowly. 
“T think I see. And my hopes in that direction 
are all ruined !” 
The silver needles clicked rapidly, and the 
snow-white yarn came reeling merrily off the ball 
under her arm. 

* Notatall. Leave that tome and I'll see what 
can be done. Trust a woman’s wit to get even 
a blundering old fellow like yourself out of a 


scrape. 

She smiled and nodded, and looked altogether 
so mischievous, that Mr. Cressington became 
quite excited over her little mystery. 

** Do explain, Cornelia.” 

And when she explained he leaned back in his 
chair, with an ression of positive awe and 
admiration on his face. 

“What a woman you are, Cornelia! I declare 
it beats anything I ever heard in the whole 
course of my life!” 

~ * * * > 


After dusk, a glorious winter day, with here 
and there a star twinkling in the pale grey sky, 
and the lights and fires in the Hillcrest sitting- 
room making an eloquent welcome to Walter 
Austin, as he stood in the midst of the home 
circle, mh gentlemanly, handsome and selif- 

sessed. 

Old Mr. Cressington was in his richest humour 
as he led forward two young girls. 

_ “Come, don’t be shy, now. Walter, this is 
our cousin, Mabel. Cressington, and_ this is 
er good friend and inseparable companion, 
Irene Vance, come to help entertain you. My 
nephew, Mr. Walter Austin, girls. _And this is 
maa Cornelia—you remember her well enough, 

ey 29 

And so the presentation was merrily gotten 
over, and Walter found himself at home in the 
most pleasant family he had ever known. 

They were remarkably pretty girls, with blue 
eyes—although Miss Vance’s were decidedly the 





accept the invitation. To me, the idea of haying | 


deeper blué and more bewitching—and lovely, 
yellow-gold hair. “3 at al tbik nv : 
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Walter found himself admiring ‘the style of 
Miss Vance’s coiffure before he had known heran 
hour; and when he went to his room that night 
he felt as if between the two, roguish Mabeland 
sweet little Irene, he never would come out 
heart-whole. 

“Mabel is a good little darling,” thought he, 
“J will take Greatuncle Abiah’s advice and fall 
in love with her, and thereby secure a generous 
share of the Cressington estates. Egad! that’s 
a happy thought !” 

But the handsome young gentleman went to 
sleep and dreamed, instead of Mabel’s laughing 
eyes, of Irene’s gentle, tender ones ; and awoke 
somewhere in the middle ofthe night, unable to 
get to sleep again for thinking of her. 

And the after days were not much better. 
Despite the golden value of Mabel, there was 
something about Irene Vance that made this 
headstrong fellow very foolishly indifferent to 
the advice he had sworn to follow. 

“ Because, by Jove! a fellow would have to 
be made out of granite to resist the sweet, shy 
ways of such a little darling as Irene! And Pil 
marry her if she’ll have me, and the money 
and property may go to the—dogs! I’vea head 
anda pair of hands, and blue-eyed Irene shall 
not suffer !’”” 

It was not an hour later that he met her in 
the hall, carrying great boughs of holly, with 
which to festoon, down the walnut stair- 
case. 

“ Giveme your burden, Irene,” said he. “Why 
did you not tell me you were going to gather it, 
and let me go with you? It is altogether too 
heavy a burden for your arms to bear.” 

He-managed to get the lovely sprays from her 
arms, but it required animmense amount of tardy 
effort on his part, and shy, sweet blushing on 
hers. 

« Answer me, Irene. Why didn’t you let me go 
with you? Wouldn’t you have liked it ?” 

He demanded her answer in the most capti- 
vating, lordly way, and she dropped her eyes in 
great confusion. 

«Y-e-s.” 

“Then why were you so cruel tome ?” 

“Tam not cruel to anybody. Indeed-I must 
go now.” 

Walter placed himself squarely in the way, 
= was looking’ down at her’ rose-tinted 

ace. 

“No, you can’t go yet. Irene, you are cruel, 
or you would never deprive one of the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the blessedness of your society.” 
His voice lowered tenderly, and he dropped his 
head nearer her golden curls. “You know I 


think it ertiel in you to beso distant, atid shy, | 


and reserved with me—don’t you, Irene'?” 

She shrank away; her lovely form drooping 
like a lily, her cheeks hanging out their'signal 
of distress and confusion: 

“Oh, please don’t talk so to me. Indeed I 
must go! Mabel is waiting for the holly, and 
she—they won't like it if——” 

But she was @ prisoner in his tight clasp. 

“Tf what? If: they find you and me talking 
£0 confidentially together ?”” 

“No! I mean if Idon’t take the holly at 
once.” : 

Walter put his arm around he? waist before 
she knew what he was doing. 

“ Trene, look up. You shall not gountil you let 
me see in your eyes if you love me as well as I 
love you! Irene, my dear little girl, I do love 
you very dearly !’” 

She was silent-for one second, and he saw the 
quiver of her réd lips. Then she raised her head 
slowly, shyly. 

“You love me? Oh. Walter, what will they 
all say?’ Don’t you know it is Mabel you should 
say that to P t am nobody, Walter, and Mabel 
is an heiress ?” 

_ Walter had both arms around her by this 
rs, and was looking ardently in her glowing 

ace, 

_“T know Mabel is an heiress, and a nice little 
girl; and I also-know you are a darling—my 
darling— and the only girl I ever asked to be 
my wife, or ever shallask! Say yes, pet.” 
viene tones were low and tender, but trium- 

ants - eo'it j 








“And you can deliberately give up so much 
for only just me?” 

Her ‘wondrous eyes met his bravely now, and 
thrilled him with the love light in them. 

“Only just you, my own darling! Why, you 
are more than all the world tome! Come, we 
will go tell Uncle Abiah at once. Just one kiss 
first—you must.’ 

And he had more than one or two, before he 
led her, blushing, with tears trembling on her 
lashes, like diamonds on' a golden thread, to 
Uncle -Abiah, who sat in his library with Mrs. 
Cornelia, industriously looking over a receipt 
book. ‘They looked up in surprise as Walter 
marched in, Irene on his arm, a picture of con- 
fusion. 

“If you please, Uncle Abiah, I want your 
blessing and cordial consent to receive this little 
girl for your niece. I love her, and she loves 
me.” 


Uncle Abiah looked shrewdly over his glasses 
at Mrs. Cornelia. 

** Well, sister, what shall we say to this youth’s 
demand ?” 

A broad smile of perfect delight was on her 
merry face. 

“‘Say? Why tell them yes, and welcome; and 
let them know their Aunt Cornelia isn’t an idiot 
if their Uncle Abiah is.” 

Walter looked astonished, and felt Irene’shand 
tremble on his arm. 

“ What is it, dear ?”’ 

She smiled through her tears as she looked 
into his inquiring eyes. 

“Oh, Walter, Iam afraid you will be angry. 
Iam Mabel after all, and—and——” 

** And you have made love to your cousin, the 
heiress, in spite of yourself; my boy! So Hill- 
crest is a foregone fate, after all, eh ?” 

** Don’t scold, please, Walter !’” Mabel pleaded 
in a low voice, with her blue eyes looking into 
his. 
“As if I could scold you, my lovel Since I 
have you, what need I care ?” 

And Mrs. Cornelia turned over the leaves of 
the receipt-book until she canie to “ wedding- 
cake,” and avers that she made the match her- 
self. J. O. H. 
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THE RIGHT MOMENT. 





Surety, the right moment fora lover to woo 
a maiden is just after she has filled the position 
of bridesmaid fora friend. Young ladies linger 
lovingly over the details of a wedding. It is a 
curious experience, life in a house full of girls 
who have just left a marriage party. Their 
; minds are full of the great theme; they ten- 
derly record each incident; they ean think of 
nothing else; and they tell each other a thou- 
| sand times how the bride looked, and how she 
' dropped her bouquet, and who picked it up 
. again, and how her travelling dress became her. 
| Not otherwise than when, a covey being dis- 
' persed, men go round and shoot the straggling 
| birds, so admirers might easily win the hearts 
' of the fair who are still hovering wistfully round 
, the memory of a wedding. Thus nature ‘his 
| provided chances for bridesmaids; and thus the 
| superstition that it is unlucky to be often a 
bridesmaid is justified. For if a lady can 
' survive heart-whole, and pass unscathed through 
' these moments of sympathy, it is certain that 
, she never will be won. ‘ 








THE TRUE LADY. 





Tue lady does not lose cast because she makes 
| her own clothes, and is obliged to economise. 
'« A lady is a woman who clearly understands 
! and consistently practises, the refinements of a 
| highly-civilised existence; and the most real 
| distinction between a lady and a woman who is 

not a lady, is that: one is’ more -civilised than 
the other, and more determined to preserve the 
habits of a high civilisation, both in her ‘own 
person and in all those over whom she has 
authority. ‘These habits are not simply habits 





of expense ; it is cheaper to remain rover than to 
get. tipsy, and yet it is more ladylike to be 
sober. It does not cost more money to speak 
good English than bad, or to bé gentle than 
rude; yet a lady always, from preference, 
speaks correctly and has gentle manners. 

It so happens by the force of circumstances 
that there are more ladies in the upper classes 
than in the lower, and that there is a severer 
public opinion in the upper classes about most 
things which, taken together, constitute civilisa- 
tion, because it is a fault in rich people (who 
have great faculties) not to be clean and culti- 
vated and polite, when it may only be a 
misfortune in poor ones: There is, then, really 
such a thing as lady-hood, and it is one of the 
strongest of civilising influences.” 





FRINGED WITH FIRE. 


By the Author of “ Bound to the Trawi,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” “ Poor Loo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


THE LAST OF RENTROLL. 


And behold, on whatsoever this man shall set his 
heart it shall not prosper. 


Ae@arin Charles Rentroll is before the magis- 
trates on the charge of the wilful murder of 
Clara Cousins on the night of the tenth of 
October. He is no longer the only prisoner, 
however, for Dick Duster stands by his side, and 
this man’s face betrays a degree of anxiety and 
guilt that helps greatly to prejudice the lookers 
on against him. 


How carelessly the barristers rub their hands» 


turn over their papers, chat together, and con- 
duct themselves in every respect as though this 
were an ordinary piece of every day work and a 
man’s life hanging in the balance was a matter 
of no consequence! Charles Rentroll is calm 
and sad, but there is no sign of fear about him ; 
he only seems careful not to touch a garment 
of the wretch who stands by his side, 

But hush! The chairman takes his seat, and 
now the business of the day commences: The 
case against Charles Rentroll is re-opened, and a 
new witness is called. 

Cyril Champneys” is shouted out, and Arthur 
Wardour’s cousin, answering to the name, steps 
into the witness-box. 

The accused looks at him anxiously, for he 
knows what evidence he has to give. He won- 
ders whether it will be deemed = sufficient, 
and he is nervous also as to how Champneys 
will come through his cross-examination. 

Mr. Mowbray Sedgworth himself examined 
this witness. 

“T believe you have seen the accused, Charles 
Rentroll, before to-day ?”’ he asked. 

“TI have.” 

« Will you:tell us when ?” 

“On the night of the tenth of October last.” 

There was a stir in the court. Was this to 
prove an alibi? 

“Ah! Qn the tenth of October last; and 
where did you see him ?” 

“In the road by the end of Lock Lane.” 

« Was he alone ?” 

«No; he had a girl with him, but he was part- 
ing from her.” 

“Did you see the girl’s face ?” 

“No, it was turned away from me, but I 
heard her sobbing, and heard the man say: It 
is useless making this fuss; we must end it. 
Shall I see you to your door ?” 

* You heard this ?” 

“ Yes.” 

« And what was the reply ?” 

“he girl said ‘No, leave me, I.can go home 
alone ; leave me.’ ” 

« And did he?” © 

“Yes.” 

You saw him leave her ?” 
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“TL did, He walked on before me ta thetown; 
he went into the same hotel that-I jwas stayi 
at; be ordered a chop and, a kottle-pf:wine, 
he,sat down at a table opposite me untikit was 
brought in.’ 

* And you watched him all this time?” 

“Yes; I noticed that he was excited, and) 
seemed to be angry. As soon as he had finished 
his meal a waiter brought his valise and took it'|.cr 
with him to the.station. I followed, and the 
prisoner ¢ and I travelled to London in the same 


i, 





Dick Duater produeed, waa, that; ralten deoving) 
‘Mr. Edgecombe’s Clara complpined.of f¢elinga’ 
wold at her throat,aad he had taken euba second, 
handkerehief which; he had. im his poeketandtied 
it round her neck, meaning to take -it-from ‘her 
when he) left. her at her father’s door. 

This washis explanation and ell the light he 
could throw upon the matter. Exe’ anid 

oss-exannined.as he was with great severity. 

~ could tell them aothing-else, The examina- 
4ion failed to do more than show his. fickle 





ca rriage.” 

Charles Rentroll breathed freely. 
he remembered where he and this man had met. | 

Mr. Mowbray Sedgworth sat dewn, and Mr.: 
Busby, conducting the prosecution, got om his | 
legs to cross-examine the witness. 

“What is your business or profession, “Mr 
Champneys ?” 

“ T am an architect.” 

‘An architect. Ab!,perhaps-you-wi}l tell us ihe 
what took you to the end of "Lodk Lana at 
about nine o’clock on the night of the tenth of 
October?” 

“T had come from dandesdale Maner House, 
and I was on my way to Worcester to take 
tra uin for London.” 

* And you were walking ?” 

“Yes, I preferred to walk.” 

«But how do you knew it 4was the tenth of 
October, Mr. Champneys? Was it your only 
Vv isit to Landesdale Manor Hotise ?” 

** No. ” 

* Was it your last visit there?” 

** No.” 

«But you must have some reason. for rememr 
bering that.day in particular, 1 suppose.” 

**T have.” 

* Well, let us know it, if you please.” 

The young man’s face flushed, then he said,; 

“¥ went to. the Manor House to arrange thé 
day for my marriage. ‘hat is how I am-so gure 
of the date, and that, perhaps, made me ‘think 

more than I otherwise should of the conversa- 
tion I inadvertently overheard,’ 

“ You have not told ‘us how you managed to 
hear so much of that conversation, Mr. amp- 
neys, or how you kept the prisoner all the’ time 
in sight afterwads.” 

“T could not help hearing ‘it. ‘I «was ‘ap- 
proaching them ; their voices were not very low, 
and I was walking on the grass’by the side of 
the road, which probably muffled the sound! of 
my footsteps. Ddid not seethatit was ia bdg 
and. gentleman till I got almodst:close to:where 
they stood; then they papted,» and 5 foliowed 
the mian.as I have-described.” 

“And having followed this man yonaze-pre- 
pared to swear that he and the prisoner Rent; 
xlb-are the same,” 

“lL believe they are the same, but you can 
decide, The man whom I followed, and avho 
suttfacing meat table, hada scar likeoa caw 
terised wound or bite-on the fleshy sant ‘of ithe 
left hand. I noticed it particulurly, for I) 


How weéll | 


charagter in the blackest possible light. (Still, 
breaking a -woman’s heaxt is not in English law 
called murder or punishable.ag such; and ‘thus 
bough there was not one word of syinpathy ex- 
— for him, and his conduct was severely 


|S hig. seat 
Champasye ae and J oeko'a bite had saved 


“Tere ‘was. a pause at this point for luncheon, 
but when the magistrates again took. their 
seats, Mercy: Duster; she sister-of the prisoner, 
was Called and sworn. 

* You zxemember the tenth of October last ?” 
asked the counsel for the crown. 

“ Xen, sin’ 

“What, happened on the .afterncon sand 
evening of that day ?” 

“ Miss. Cousins, came in the .afternoen to /see 
Miss Florence, and Mr. Rentroll.came;soon after 
and they had tea in the garden, and: then / they 
stopped to.dinner, and then they went away-to- 
gether and the master was, teok ill. Izemember 
it-all as though twas yesterday 
“No doubt, but. that is not what we want:tp 
know, .Listento.me. Did,your-brother’s mon- 
key one to Jagmine Cottage that aight?” 

“ es ” 

«At about what time?” 

“Just aaj the.clock sirnok ten; there was, a 

scratching at the door, Miss Florence openedit, 

and. Joeko; jumped, ine. her,arms.” 

“ Did you noticeanything peculiar about the 
P's 


Monks. thes he had jbeen -wome. treated than 

uspel, the.skim -was.-tern off his head, and ‘he 

coujdn’t sqe out of one eye and one of his hands 

was bleeding.” 

« Had he anything in his hands, as you call 

them ?” 

“Yes, a piece ofa flannel shirt.” 

“Have you got that piece of flannel ?” 

“Na, rote the pokiee have,” 

Whea he, heard this,alook of salien despair 

eame ower Dick Duster’s.faee; he knew mow 

that he had. over-reached himself 

no:hope for: him, 

«Did you -reeognise the piece of flannel?” 

asked the. conpsel,; but the barrister retained 

that morning for Dick Duster by some. of his 

sympathisexs, objected to thia question; the 

chaimwan, however, overruled his ebjection, and 
qnestion was repeated, 

“Yep,” said Mexoy,; “sit-was @. ween of the 





thought what an uncomfortable thiagoit was. to 
aave:” 

Again and again Mr. Busby questioned ‘this 
witness, but he failed to shake his evidence, and 
when he left the witmess*box, ‘Mr.’ Mowbray | 
Sedgworth got upon his feet to demand that as 
there was no tittle of evidence against ‘Charles 

Zentroll to connect him with this foul murder, 
he should be discharged ‘from ‘eustody, and 
allowed to enter the witness-box. 

Some further evidence was; produced to corro- 
borate that of Cyril Champneys, and this was 
followed by a whispered éontersation among the| 
magistrates, and then Charles Rentroll was dis-| 
charged from custody, and he’stepped-into the 
witness-box to be sworn. 

With his evidence we have little to do, since 
practically we knew almost all that he ;had -to 
tell. We know that he did meet Clara at Mr. 
Edgecombe’s, that he left Jasmine Cottage in 
her company, and that he came down ;to, Wor- 
cester with the express purpose of breaking off 
any real or implied engagement that she iaht 


shirt-worn bymmy brother the, prisoner ; 1 kuew 


| at-at.onge.’ 


«« Did, you, mole wang remark when you saw the 
piece, of | and noticed the gondition the 
aaankey-was in - 

The girl hesitated, for ‘her own words came 
bagk to ber recollection now with startling dis- 
sinctaess. 

“Speak mp,” said the advocate ; “what did 
you say 2” 

“I said ’twas a pity it wouldnt hang Dick, 
for he well deserved it for treating a poor dumb 
animal as he had-done?” 

«Ah! your wish was_ratherminous, Miss 
Duster ; but what'did you do with this piece of 
flannel ?” ard 

“T put itin a tin box-on the kitchen mantel- 
shelf, and there the police found it when they 
got the key of the -house,from the landlord.” 

Some discussion took, place here about Jas- 
tine Cottage, as to who had eharge of the house 
and furniture, also about Florence Edgecombe, 

who.was-still supposed te. beina lanatic.asylum, 





fancy existed between ‘them. 
What he did say with to the ,poeket 
hana. ..chici thawbelonged to..him, and, which 


regard 


though Mercy. cov havo told soem cdiferentiy 
-had she been qguestiqgned-on the subject. 
| After :this, othe: :gil :was séverely cross 





examined, bubishe coulll telind more than she 
.denew «and: dhe:dlum g:t0-hien story, a0: temaciously 
that itewas: quiteidiesr ‘there dwas:Mmo chance ¢/ 
ishaking /her evidenee.’ ; 

She wasp peleased vizom whats she jafterward; 
described as “ purgatory ” at last, .atd then the 
policeman whe had seandhéd. deawiine Cottave 


i gotiinto the wituess-bhom. «1. 
He told his, story and p pednaed the. piece of 
flanne],iwhich was:then with the piece 


sanenae 
taken from the grasp of thé dead girl, anda 
thrill of chorror,;ran. thzough the :lookers on as 
it was-found not Nee raptor imcolour sand 
pattern but imshape sit comtained, the thin 
-button-hole of the:fronticf the shirt, and had 
evidently -been, tom Off after: the daxge piece 


' a im poor Clarate hand shad beem wrenched 


¥ oe Taiahelps tof thosion ahmhich she erime 
was committed, I. thinky? wematke Bix, Bushy; 
* call Joseph Manne ys; the looks qper. ’ 

- The man thes|mamed enterefl the witness. 
hox, ‘but Dick Dastennever seoked:at shim, -he 
hadgiven; wp.ell-aope, ‘alt, cane, and had become 
eadlous and reckless, 

Manley’s evidence: mnssbartc unt it was very 
much. to:the purpose.’ He ‘eam Diek Duster 
cross the lock gates at half-past seven.o’elock on 
the-eventiul night; -and he sdwrhim come back 
again at half-past nine—twe heursdatex, but he 
noticed thatthe man; hed bisofelt hat pulled 
over his eyes, and that his coat was buttoned 
aeross his chest’ and-up to basi threat, ;in a way 
that, attraeted his. attention and) made ‘him look 
at;/bim more keenly than he ‘etherwise : would 
have done. 

on it dian to hime?” : deked Busby. 

Wy « Bt 1 

«T don’t aes I felt a bit frightened 
like, he's a young shap/and I'm getting to be an 
old ’un,: ang. the leckis -a ‘mighty convenient 

place, to. silence:a body im end my.mate had just 
cpneintasiie Samm andimy old oOwaR were 
gone to bed.” 
| Did the prisoner see ered 7 


“Noy: "twos dark, end I mene aliting do the 
shadow. 


«“'Then how did you see him ?” 

‘The; light falls-en top of the-gatess don’t ’e 
Bee, 69 nebody gan come; to or-fzo without my 
seeing ’em if I’ve a mind.” 

«Did you, notice anything, elgethat night ?” 

“Yes; ithe aenkey,zan-over the gates at 
ahout.ten-minutes. totenas nigh a@.can-be, | 
know Jeweren $ half .a hope apvter Dick come 


“ Were you:not surprised, to-see thesmenkey ?” 

“No; Jecko,badjgone that way mony. a time 
afore. ‘He.allaya went, that -~way whenever be 
could.get loose, Poor-heast/!, be; we got jas anuch 
sense as a Christian, he-haye” 

Che. barrister engaged. to to watch the case for 
Duster felt, mo doubt, that he most, gern his 
fee, so he cross- ald; 
and made him:fegl, as he afterwards declared, as 

though yay ay heli whether he :was, on his 
head or his heels. 

But, he.did his-client:mp good. The evidence 
against Dick Duster cashaeaitttie too sony Heme end 
conclusive for mere: thing to im 

In his anxiety to convict.Gharles Rentroll and 
revenge himaeli upon big, first of ali for his:six 
months’. imprisonment, and next, for his having 
won the love.of Clam, he, had revealed gpehs B 
guilty knowledge of the crime. himself tha 
other .cirqumstances fitted into the .stery and 
made. the chain of evidence, against hin 
complete. y 

Fhus, when, Joseph, Manley’s- eross-examina- 
tion phe over, a evidence me powered posed 
than suffici tat th ster, was CO 
mitted Pe anise the next .assizes for 
wi though i ie ki ti bby, the, forel k, we 

it ig; me relock, 
may as well finish with this unholy ain 
then try. Hardened: ous, 
ian ar ho ae ps, therday of his 
tuialdgew near, andthererwas ne hape of escape 
from the consequences. of edu erime. 
thus, befote he -w at the bar he 


,and there, was | back.” 





And thus 
drew up and handed to the authorities a writtes 
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and detailed confession of his crime and how he 
had accomplished it. But I cannot repeat the 
sickening and horrible story. He had witnessed 
the parting between Rentroll and Clara, had 
followed her when alone, and she had died by 
his hand. ., 

In progf/of what he had written he told them 
to searchin his toolheuse, and under thegtones 
they would find a box, the contents of which 


would confirm his story., And it was'so ; the torn |#ween them. 


flannel shirt and the missing pruning knife were. 
both thete, ‘the latter stained witb blood, and 
the former eorresponded exactly to the :pieces, 
which Clagmjand Jocko \had respectively tomm 
away from4it"that dreadful night. rs 
Dick Dwstet’s trial therefore was little mare | 
than a formpand mat-even his mother shedetear 
for him the/ hewwas exeentefl. 
Charles went away from Woreester 
as soonasthe trial was.over, a sadder, if mot a 


wiser anda betteramen ; fer worldly ae 


to the last, heguetsnakbed. 

Clara now-hé-was Bead, “better, faribetter,4 

he had loved her witen livimg, amil’he , 
contrived to draw fromthe new fuabto 


feed the flame of his own self-esteem. Tt-wasa- 


comfortable ai¢iusion .op _ his < part, ‘& jework is done, that sheis'no longer wanted here, 
think thefact of herhayimgibemn the .d thateetern a calls her'back to the mother 


of en earl instead ofa « 
much to do with his change of feeling. 


But he passes out of ourssight and ‘this his- | 


tory follows himmowmore,/amd we have no time 
to lose, for the:eurtain isatbout to fall—the play 
is nearly over. 


ete 


CHAPTER XLII. 
CONCLUBION. 
The love that:waits & 


That was m the/wenii’s eginning, 
Is, and ever shill be,”’ . 
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Ir was acold grey morning when Florence 
Edgecombe opened her eyes with the delightful 
consciousness that she was free and that the 
hour was drawing near when She would ‘become, 
Arthur Wardout’s wife. y 

It is a -very different wedding from the. one 
she had planned. and looked forward to, it is 
true, for there willbe no orange blossoms, no 
white dresses and lace veils, no .beautifully: 
attired bridesmaids, everything is to. be-as quiet, 
and as unostentatious as possible ;-but the deep 
absorbing leve for her ‘future husband which 
should ‘fill the thoughts of a bride held un-. 
divided ‘sway in our heroine’s ‘heart,and made 
her feel that in ‘her complete union with the 
man whom she loved the absolute perfection of 
her Tife would: be attained. 

But she must-not lie dreaming here, on such, 
an important morning.as this, and so hercousin 
Judith tells her as she comes into the room,, 
with a ‘smile on her bright face, and ¢losely 
followed by Mercy Daster, who carries a dainty, 
breakfast-tray, for even brides must eat. 

‘Now, Florence, gét. throu our breakfast 
and then ‘it ‘willbe del ‘to eed Judith says’ 
as she ‘seats ‘herself ‘by ‘her cousin’s side. “I 
couldn’t*have you matried in black,” she con- 
tinues, because it-would’be so uilucky, and you 
are such a big creatare that neither Lady Crays-. 
forth nor P’have’-amy garment that you could: 
get into, but T think Mercy and I havesucceeded 
in finding something that will suit you.” 

“You have surely not been out shopping this 
morning ?” asked intended bride, in dismay. 

“ Indeed I have ; but we have no.timeto lose 
now, I let you sleep. dill the very last.moment, 
80 pray make haste.” 

An -hour later and the ‘girl, who Jess than, 
twenty-four hours before had been the inmate of 
a lunatic asylum, stood. ready attired to be.taken 
to church, there to utter words. that would 
change all the eoleursof her life, and give her a 
protector from the machinations, of her enemies. 

A handsome grey. travelling dress sichly 
trimmed with fur was the costume whieh Judith 
had chosen, and very beautiful Florence looked 
in it, despite her long illness and the trials she 

undergone, _ : 


' 


Seay disappointed with ‘the result 


‘La little better. ‘ 


‘)over,and oversegain,: grows eonfused, daughs in, 


.| legal offspring. 


‘children upon. whose-birth such a cloud had 


So Squire Wardour told her when he an- 
nounced that he was going to give her away to 
his son, and then, without a hint to any 
strangersias to what was taking place the party, 
in ‘warious detachments, set out for St. James’s 
Church, 

It was not an easy matter for Arthur Wardour 
to be supported at the altar in the condition in 
whichis {leg still was, but they managed it be- 
: . Lord Rookford was his best man, 
Guilith and Rosalind were the bridesmaids, and 
Dhaidy Craysforth quietly looked on. — 

“They ‘had not thought it advisable im ‘the 
scritical.condition of health to brimg him 
5am stich a bitterly cold morning, ‘So ‘the’ 
Wwowsare taken, thering is placed on the ‘hiiile’s 
jthe solemm injunction is uttered : 


mo(man\putjasunder,” and Arthur Wardour ‘and. 
Biorence Hdgecombe, with whose *fortunes we! 
;commencefl, have, after many trials and many 


"The tears start unbididen into Judith Henen’s 


when they deave the church, she feels ‘that her 


ceased ‘to love her. 
merning. | 
She has ‘been batk from ‘Worcestershire some 


visit, ‘but quite zmesolved to use the. in- 


| Hher ead ‘has troubled reer at ‘late. 
Her ‘memory igees ;-she repents: same thing) 
}e “fooligh, ypurposeless miannar und then -pulis 
herself up suddenlyas ‘though trying to regain 
the mastery over her wandering senses. 

She has been growing worse day after day, 
and on this eventful morning ‘thé post brings 
ther, amongst . other letters, two which have a 
strange effect upon her. One is from Dr. Jones, 
the keeper of the lunatic asyhm, télling ber 
that Florence had escaped, and adding “that 
friends outside his walls had undoubtedly as- 
sisted ‘her. 

Over this epistle Mrs. Henen laughed and 
cried and behaved in a most éxtraordinary man- 
ner,.but .there was no coherence in anything 
she said—no natural sequence in cither ‘her 
words or actions, and only the sight of a hand- 
writing she recognised on an unopened letter dt, 
length restored her to something -like calmness, 

“ What can Lady Craysforth have to write 
aheat to is she ai as she.tore open the 
envelope and-with no slight di mastered 
the contents of the letter. diate 

In tone, the epistle was ‘most friendly—nay, 
it waseven affectionate, but in purport it was 
deadly, and it struck down and utterly -extin- 
guished the Jast spark.of reason that. had “been 
flickering in the brain of its wretched recipient. 

The writer began by thanking Mrs. Henen 
for'the great interest she -had taken im their 
family. Then she went, on to'say that' through 
Mrs. Henen’s instrumentality, and ‘entirely 
owing to-her, they had yproved satisfactorily 
that the late earl was really .married, and that 
the twin girls born when his wife died were his 


* Leannot tell you whatrpleasure and >happi- 
ness this discovery has given ms ‘all,’ y 
Craysforth wrote, “for, though we have dis- 
‘covered to our great griéf that one of the poor 


rested, was the victim-of that outrage in Wer- 
cester,and had been known all ‘her lifetime 
as Clara Cousins, still we -have one cousin 
left to us whose beauty and amiability only 
make us regret that we had not known her, 
‘before. She is as a daughter ‘to me, and will 
soon be one in law as well as in love, for she and 
my son “are shortly to be married. 
You will, fam‘snte, my dear friend, sympathise 





Leyes, as, lookigg ‘on*the ‘bridé and bridegroom |- 


‘We willlook in upon Mrs. Henen this came | 


The paper fell from the hands of the wretched 
woman when she had got thus far and the ser- 
vants a few minutesJater, roused by her screams, 
found her tearing-her hair frantically and try- 
ing to do herself some serious bodily injury. 

Doctors were sent for, who soon pronounced 
dae to be hopelessly mad, she was immediately 
‘paitunder restraint,and her daughter Judith 
‘was sent for. 

The messenger arrived at the hotel in Albe- 
marle Street a few minutes after the carriage 
Containing Florence and her husband, attended 
by Tom Ford, had started for the railway station, 
‘the happy pair intending to make their way to 
‘some sheltered nook in the south of England, 
there to regain the health and strength they 


~~ \ both of them had lost. 
‘om -whom God hath joined together let} 


Lady Craysforth was urging Judith to come 
with them to Craysforth Castle, for which she 
and the ‘earl were going to set out the same 
@ay, and the girl was‘hesitating between her 
aimclinations and her sense of duty when/the ser- 
Mvant from Wilton Place came with his doleful 
mews and ended all indecision. 
So'Lerd emd'Lady Craysforth, with the Lady 
Rosalind Chester and Lord Rookford, started to 
spend their Christmas at Craysforth’ Castle, ani 
Judith Henen weut back to the gloomy house, 
‘nich ‘to her troubled «uimd weemed haunted 
iwith @eath, despair and madness. 
Shewould.do nothing there, for her mother 
grew imore violent instead of less so, and it was 
soon found absolutelyimperative.to place her in 
the eustody of people who made it their business 
to ‘take care of the insane. ‘There she lives; 
itieere She will-die,for the doctors hold out no 
hope-of her recovery. 


+* * * * * 


Six months have passed since Arthur and 
Florence became man and wife and another 
wedding is about to take place. ‘The June roses 
are hanging everywhere in clusters, making the 
morning air heavy with exquisite perfume, 
whiie the cloudless sky, the bright sunshine, and 
the soft balmy atmosphere present as great a 
cortrast as pe e to thedark December morn- 
ing with half-melted snow lying thick upon the 
ground, «when ‘the last wedding in the family 
took place. 

Asvrent a contrast also exists in the bridal 
party, thouh thie same “people <are ‘present, for 
Lady Rosalind Chester is:-about'to give her hand 
to her distant cousin Viseowst Rookford, and the 
ceremony ‘takes *plaee with ‘all ‘possible pomp 
and display, for ‘Lord-and Lady Craysforth think 
in this way to‘make amenils ‘for the past, even 
while they try to ignore it. 

Very weak and infirm does the earl look ; ‘the 
events of the pastyear have shaken him severely, 
and many “persons remark ‘that his son will not 
have long to wait‘before:he will sueceed him. 

‘Some odd guests are at Craysforth Castle on 
this occasion. ‘The countess does not like'them, 
it is true, but she is disinclined: to refuse any- 
thing to the girl whois so soon to become her 
ison’s wife, so ‘Rosalind has her own ‘way, and 
Mrs. Vere-with her two daughters are invited to 
the castle and ‘will stay there ‘till after the 
em: 

Mr. Vere isnot among'them, though he re- 
ceived an invitation ‘which ‘he knew ‘he was 
expected to decline, and ‘for once and perhaps 
theonly ‘time ‘in ‘his life ‘he did what was ex- 
pected-of him. ‘ For'the Verés are very comfort- 
ablenow, ‘Rosalind@hastakén care of that, and 
poor Mrs. Vere is‘no loner obliged to think ofthe 
value of a sixpence before she spends it. 

‘But the ‘bride’ arrives at the village ‘church 
resplendent-in her beauty and her bravery, anc 
the ‘bridesmaids take their places, Judith being 
the principal one and looking as Squire ‘Wardour 
= declares, “the handsomest of them 

-_ 


The church looks like a bower of ‘flowers, and 
flowers are strewn on the path of ‘the bride, as, 
leaning on the arm of her happy husband, she 
walks down to the porch, ‘while the ‘bells peal 
out merrily. 

‘All is joy and “feasting at Craysforth ‘to- 





with us in our great happiness and accept our 
junited thanks ; ‘for we owe itall to you.” 


day. * The earl seems to rave taken a new 
‘lease of life’forthe occasion. “He has given the 
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bride away, as her nearest. relative, and has 
volunteered his services in the same capacity to 
each of the bridesmaids, he is wonderfully con- 
versational and witty too at the breakfast table, 
and he embraces Rosalind over and over again 
when, having exchanged her bridal finery for 
her travelling dress, she comesdown ready to 
start on her honeymoon. 

Amidst a shower of rice and satin slippers the 
happy pair are driven away, and then a chill 
came over the party left behind, as often hap- 
pens at such times, and, seizing the first oppor- 
tunity for doing so without being missed, Lord 
Craysforth went quietly off to his own study. 
Here they found him an hour later, quite dead ; 
his feeble heart had ceased to beat, his. hopes 
and fears, joys and sorrows, alike were at an 
end for ever. 

* 7 7 « * 


A whole year later, and I must ask you to 
look in at another wedding. The guests on 
this occasion are not very numerous, but, ac- 
cording to the fashionable newspapers, they are 
very aristocratic. The bride and bridegroom, 
according to some opinions, are not. well 
matched in years, for he is quite old enough to 
be her father, but she looks supremely happy 
for all that, and Judith was never a young 
lady much given to hide her feelings, or to 
assume an appearance of contentment if she did 
not feel it. 

“ And youdon’t think I am too old to make 
you happy, do you, my little wife?” asks 
Squire Wardour in the precious moments that 
he and his bride have managed to get, to them- 
selves before the rest of the guests return from 
the church where the ceremony has just taken 
place to breakfast. 

For answer, Judith clasps her arms round her 
husband’s neck and kisses him fondly; she may 
do so now the greatest prude will own, and she 
tells him truly that she prefers him to any other 
man under Heaven, and though she did not 
know it at the time, she believes she must haye 
loved him from the first hour they met. 
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[HER WEDDING MORN.] 


The guests join them now, and interrupt the 
téte-a-téte. Then follows. the breakfast, the 


speeches, the cutting of the cake, then the bride, 


leaves the party while she changes her dress, is 
hugged by Florence and Rosalind, and is told 
if she is only- half as happy as they are in their 
married lives, she will have nothing on earth to 
wish for, 

So between laughing and crying and sending 
her love to the babies—for Florence and Rosalind 
each have one by this time—she tears_ herself 
from their embraces, and she and her husband 
go forth into the world together—but they go 
home. 

**I would rather spend my honeymoon at 
Wardour Hall than anywhere else,”’ Judith had 
declared, and her wish was law to her fond 
husband, who this time firmly believed hé had 
got for his wife the best and truest woman that 
had ever breathed. 

“What a strange world this is!” mused 
Judith, as she was driven through the avenue of 
stately trees leading to Wardour Hall. ‘“ How 
little did I dream when I first came to this 
place that I should one day return to it as its 
mistress.” 

But even Wardour Hall was changed and had 
put'on new and fresh apparel wherewith to 
greet its new mistress, while the cold and 
stately woman who had reigned here for so many 
long years seemed now to be as much forgotten 
as her own dead roses. 


T have little more to add. Cyril Champneys 
and Mary Landsdale had been married some 
time when Judith came to live at the Hall, but 
the Wardours saw very little of them. Champ- 
neys is intent only upon becoming rich, and the 
more wealth he gathers together the more he 
seems to covet. 

His wife is not a happy woman, but she is a 
proud one, and, though she has made a mistake 
in her choice of a husband, she has never been 


4 known to admit it or to complain. 


— 
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Tom Ford and Mercy Duster have also before 
this been joined together in matrimony, and 
theirs were the first familiar faces that greeted 
Judith on her arrival at her husband’s home. 
They are well provided for at the Hall, and 
young Mrs. Wardour does not possess a more 
respectful or a more sincere admirer than the 
faithful Tom. 

As for old Mrs. Ford, it was a long time before 
she could accustom herself to the change in her 
life and circumstances which the destruction of 
Rookford Towers and the death of her. insan 
charge had brought upon her. + 

She had saved money in her long years of 
servitude, and the Earl of Craysforth had not 
forgotten to mention her in his will, but she 
was an unquiet. woman. The idea of going to 
live with any of her married children was hate- 
ful to her, and yet she could not endure the 
thought of living quite alone. _ 

Just at this juncture, she and Chatty, Duster 
met, at Tom and Mercy’s wedding, and these 
two strange old women, both of them peculiar 
and utterly unlike each other, became friends 
and eventually agreed to live together. 

Chatty was not r; she had saved money 
from her fortune-telling, but she never said how 
she got it. It kept her from being dependent, 
however, though she always assumed the rile of 
the humble friend, a fiction which pleased Mrs. 
Ford remarkably well, and thus these two old 
people got along pretty nearly as well as the 
younger ones. 

My story is told. The troubles which over- 
hung the destinies of all those whose chances and 
changes, joys and sorrows, we have been follow- 
ing, have melted away at last, and they have 
set out on their journey through life with fair 
prospects before them and a, clear sky above 
them, while the dark cloud which overshadowed 
them, though charged’ with thunderand FrincED 
wiTH F rer, has in spite of its threatening aspect 
proved that it had a silvery lining of happiness 
and sweet content. 


[rHE END.] 
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LORD JASPER’S SECRET; 
—OR— 
BETWEEN PALACE AND PRISON. 
By the Author of “ Lady Violet’s Victims.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE SNARE. 


It were safer 
To come between the tiger and his prey. 


Prrxcze Laranza hated, the country almost 
as much ‘as Frederick the Great, King, of 
Prussia, hated, Voltaire’s quiet. sarcasms, 
open skies were too honest, and high to de- 
ceive; the treesand hills defied evil and malice, 
while the lofty mountains invariably seemed to 
ridicule and despise the tricks and schemes, 
the juggleries and machineries, of the little 
world of men. 

He came at the count’s invitation in the first 
Place, because he knew Eustacia to be the only 
girl he ever wished to call wife, and in the 
second, because he thoroughly enjoyed the con- 
templation of her dislike and refusal; a doting 
father and a gushing daughter, ready to jump 


into his arms-would have been another thing, 


entirely; a study of simple, homely affections 
must have. kept him tied to the uties in 
Mayfair, or roaming among the noble brother- 
hood that passes sleepless nights in wondering 
if the joints.of some famous thoroughbred. will 
bear the strain of a great race. 

Laranza had known Eustacia-as a child; he 
had met her in foreign towns; a. quiet thought- 
ful girl, with dark dreaming eyes like one who 
lived in aworld of vague fancies ; possessed also 
with some indefinable pain, such as wesee.in 
those who have had no ‘mothering ” in baby- 
hood, ill-treated and misunderstood, much. giyen 
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to.silence and study, the girl interested himas 
everything unworldly always did. 

To be unworldly signified to Laranza one 
must be a little demented; one would certainly 
be stoned and hissed and scoffed.. He remem- 
bered her unhappy childhood. 

“She ought to haye learnt worldly wisdom 
by this time,” he mutters, drawing up his 
blind and watching, the sunrise on the. hills; 
“but that is a gift usually reserved for the 
matter-of-fact, the ple with close small 
heads, who prefer cultivating rhubarb to roses. 
I’m afraid this poor girl is resolved to stand in 
her own light—as of old.” 

As he reflects thus, Eustacia, also up and 
awake, opens her window, and the morning 
air, heavy with the sweetness of a thousand 
waking blossoms, moves the ebon tresses from 
her brow, even as it steals amid the _ flowers. 
She loyes, and the revelation has thrilled her 
whole being—a wonderful light turning pain 
and darkness into blinding radiance, and yet 
rest and ease of mind have fled for ever, 

Her life is as much wrecked and flawed by 
her love as if -the adored object, had passed on 


indifferently. She has to be strong for his |_ 


sake. He is weak; she must be silent when 
she fain would be eloquent and impassioned ; 
she must be cold, when passion’s unrest rules 
her soul. 

Still one must get up and go down to break- 
fast, no matter what troubles the mind, and 
here a suffering human creature is clinging to 
her for comfort. She must be brave and strong 
a -little longer for all their sakes, eyen if her 
heart is breaking. 

Prince Laranza is always prompt and busi- 
ness-like in his dealings; he is. a wayward, 
mysterious man, who having found a gem that 
refused. to leave its solitary setting amid, paste, 
to accept a golden one amid diamonds, has con- 
sequently attached himself to the jewel, which 
he, resolves, at all hazards. to possess; for 


Eustacia can never be made to care for anyone | 


who appeals solely to her, self-interest _ and 


vanity ; clearly an idiot, thinks Laranza, who | . 








wishes to, instil some of the oil of the wisdom of 
this world into her mind. 

“« She’s the sort of infatuated being to. weep 
over a dead flower, and refuse ten thousand a 
year,” he thinks, with honest admiration. 

Eustacia wears a simple light blue muslin 
dress she has made herself at. Mrs. Slater’s, 
trimmed with ribbons. Her heavy hair coiled 
in one plait round her classic head, and a knot 
of mignenette and roses in her breast, she de- 
scends the stairs softly, and gains the garden 
long before she believes any other members of 
the household are up. 

Laranza, who is shaving, sees her on the un- 
even lawn, and thinks a girl who rises at six 
and stands in thin shoes on a dewy lawn must 
be forgiven any unworldliness, seeing she defies 
dampness and rheumatism through the folly of 
a romantic temperament that never will realise 
its own interests. There is a strange light in 
his grey eyes. as he watches her, and recalls his 
conversation with the count. 

« Money again, always money; he would sel? 
his daughter and her loveliness'to me for gold» 
no matter if I’d half a dozen wives already.” 

Eustacia soon leaves the lawn and strays 
through the plantation, humming to herself as 
was her habit when alone under her’ breath. 
She thinks of Lord Jasper with that dreaming 
tenderness a soft summer morning will inevitably 
suggest. 

Floraamid her fragrant paths woos love unseen. 
Asshe throws herself on an old rustic seat at 
the extreme end of the garden, and is about to 
draw out the letter she wears next her heart— 
her single love letter to be cherished even if it 
should fall to pieces—Laranza appears behind 
a tree and watches her. As birds are conscious 
of the approach of the Anaconda serpent, so 
do women instantly divine danger. Her heart 
beats against the letter, but her hand does not 
seek it. She hears a step. 

* You look startled,” the prince says, courte- 
ously, lifting his hat. 
He who hated courts and crowned heads yet 
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bore the aspect of a courtier in his velvet suit 
and dark Alpine hat. 

“TI have been gathering wild violets,” she 
answers, lifting the lid of # “basket, where a 
mass of gathered flowers ‘rested among dewy, 
les aves. 

“You are changed,” ¢e continues, seating 
himself carelessly by side. “Why do you 
avoidme? Am I sa tochitie ft 

He «smiles, and his white teeth flash from: 
under his heavy moustache. 

“Avoid me, too, when I have foregone@ill 
the Rarrapiness excitement of a London season 
to visit you. ou know there are 
women ally rif marry me—many —— 
wealthy and high born—and yet youseelcomme’ ; 
to you ” 

“You wish ‘to imply that I am mameless, ‘fit. 
only to tamd behind a counter or /har; @ 


telegraph elerk at best. I’ve heard this *ecores-}: ad | by | 

y 1 maker amt every progprots : 
-willttura: ap their mages at you. : ould ‘be });*! 

1 we in a swotld where there ob 


-of times f” 

The prince geod-maturedly @isrecards. the 
anutiny of her tone, in fact he rather likes.it. 

«What is this mysterious dreamland emgross- 
ing your thoughts so‘thatyou cannot awasketo 
the reality of ‘things,and your presentgpesition 
in particular?” 

The cold eyes of the Geek, ahis harsh tones 
and keen éerutiny, sendew ‘Hill: through her 
every veim; escape here from ‘him seems “im. // 
truth hopéless. Will he etitrap her, -as others 
were entrapped without their inole =— | 
suspicion of-the nets or *the-am 

«What would you haveme do?” "Se TE, 
consciously picking a violet te-pieces. 

“Marry me! Become the Princess Laramza 
and the fashion at the same time. Yourdather 
desires the match ; .it is, indeed, the 
his ransom.” 

“What ?” cries Eustacia, smiting *herhaads;) 
“*can he be so base as that ?” 

“‘Nonsense, don’t take a monastic view of 
life. I shall be a very amiable husband, my 
dear ; I will make you good settlements; you 
shall always find me dutifully facing you at the 
table; you will be invited out immensely, and 
have dllyour dresses from Worth:; you shalt visit 
Greece and revel in the‘Jand-your ‘Byron loved; 
you will find all to déhght 'your senses ‘in my 


Itafian palace. What can any reasonable woman 


want more’?”’ 

“But,” and the grl’s voice ‘trembles and a 
svave6f edlour ‘floods ‘her snowy ‘temples and 
svertts to her. throat, “I have not''the stightest 
‘tegatd or affection for you—indced the reverse.” 

‘Then -you love someone é€lse? ‘Take care, 
Eustacia, 1 ama very dangerous man ‘to ‘trifle 
“with.” 

“I have neyer trifled with you, ‘beeause'I ‘am | 
very indifferent to-you. ‘The wickedness T’have 
heard you'boast of seems to meas vile as the 
records ofa Newgate Calendar. “F could never'be 
proud 6f being thewife ofa prince, ‘if he-were 
the prince of evil.” 

« But, rank, my dear child, and money ;‘think 
of ‘them.” 

The ‘dark ‘eye-brows teens or, 'the light, 
steely orbs lower and contract, but ‘he ~will “not | 
take the trouble ‘to frown -yet. “This is ‘more! 
amusing than he expected, this is romamee) and 


insanity—it may’ involve him‘in some -eriainal |- 


use -and <experment ; his spirits:rise «am; pro- 
portion. 


“ You diatinethy refuse me, my beautiful |: 


Eustacia ?” 

“ Yes ;' most atively and distinctly.” 

“You are in love, and for the first time dn 
your -life, my dear girl.. Your -heart .aches,; it 
‘will age you ; all heart-sorrows.do.,;-and yet. you 
are faithiul. .I am jealous.of this unseen lover. 
Someone by ‘the way watched us last night..at 
dinner. Could it be Theseus,in disguise?” 

Eustacia. is.silent. 


“ Come.down out of your clouds, I am. in| ‘h 


aarnest...I donot want.an Egeria,-but a -wife, 
Accept-my hand while itis offered. People say 
i’ye.anugly knack of substituting blows when 
taulked or refused.” 

“ Sooner than.marry you, Prince Laransza, I 
would die.” 

“ What a melodramatic speech! ‘Considerthe 


me off. What presents itself for your support 
but marriage? Talents? Yon have mone. I 
will bring you ten thousand-young women, all 
pone level with your attainments, screaming, 


“Give us work.” 
wishes it. And I will devote myself to ther 


happiness 

i: md laughs and snaps his fingers inthe 
batir. 

“<.Portnew long? Two weeks? Six weeks’? |: 
‘Three. morte? “A moral atrophy ee eee 
the countess sate is going mad.” 


“ Heaven le her!” the gill lzmure, bane 


wery capricious, my dear Enstacia. 
at will comes you to ajgarret, ; 





‘were no tates and) coe mo 
no east. winds ; 2 loner vrheamaee 
= of them, tmbabore al 


’Bhe is -atill rent tine “Eo 
Ppassionake app 


ingisive fection vahensing al. a vile mas 


drudges, 

turn ‘them’ 
people ba 
whose only happimess ‘wend ieeup aamnsiéie! in| 
gettimg or stealing \ft, itemmattis “Giamonds to 
cooks, sables\to \wiee,wind carriages to people 
whorwan’t Wt-offers luxuries to the para- 
lysed ng and strong die of hunger ; 
it gives borresto poets and meat to idiots. You 
have beauty, taste, and refinement; you can 
appreciate money’s power ; (well then, romance 
aoe. ip. spoils your career, and A * Na, you, 


him,’ ‘when I am “willing bee 
you, because ‘you will -never ” rey me 


vee ink you must’ be-a-very miserable‘man.” 

‘“T? ‘Now ‘you mistike me 3 life-would’be a’ 
great bore though, denutted. df “comfort,” ‘he 
goes on, dreatily. “““When the ‘frost is “keen 
and nipping, do you not remember‘the vilne. of | 
.a-fire; when a new piece or-opera‘is performed, 
when it’s a question of a race, a reception, a| 
‘drawing-room, or a yacht; then comes in money. 
|| "Money means ease of niind, enjoyment, society, | 
‘Ginners, dresses. “Where are you without them? | 
You say you have love—love ‘perhaps for some! 
mindless ‘booby, but*will it* ‘the couls-and! 
the dresses, the diamontls and the‘furs ? “Love! 
‘has_a ‘trick of rapittly vanishing with’ romance! 
at his heels, sodo sweets and ‘the starlight, “but |: 
‘all the.rest remain.” 

“ Ave there not sad hearts, then, untter sable? 
T agree with -you as ‘to‘the general’ unsatis- 
‘faetoriness of ‘fate and-chance, ‘but I-prefer not 
to be sola, even “for ‘my* father’s ransom, toa, 
Prince Laranza” 

“T think you will ‘look. charming in-my car-| 
tiage in-the “Row,” he contintes, “without -re-| 
‘garding her words. “‘I,so paternal-looking and 

, by your “side, and you so dark gent Spr. 

‘ou have a thoroughbred air. Then TI can| | 
tonnt ou, and I want a wife in whom ‘T ‘have ||” 
confidence. “False to ‘all’ the’ rest, but true to) 


and dreaming, that also I like. ‘You “will be | 
soure angelic shadow, like the ‘balmy entbrace | 
of'a fair summer ‘night, where’ can retire ‘for! 


| repose and rest, a quiet woman, and-no manean | 


hal a the luxury Of ome “till ‘he has* been | 

maddened by the the en of half-a-dozen 
human 

me Yo, Prince ree red never—never to @rive 

by your side or embrace you; and I ean rise 

e the Stings of poverty. 

ainne ee 8 expression ‘dirkens‘; nin Ringers | 

ightly over each other, ‘and without a 


' 





“Tam going to live with the countess. She) 
er the grass. 
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| warning letter ri Se 
and ‘thit obstinate j 
me~'to ny “face. Sie atte open’ ‘her purse- 


Sa es 0, Marti ta 





a te ses.and leaves her. 





injustice of all things on earth before you throw |{' 


‘(Since we will not have love, itamust’ be“war,” 


pee 


—_—. 





“Her name és ect “Harris,” he 
quietly, beckoning Eustacia to follow him. 
He leads her toa small, unfurnished morning- 


a-martyr. 


he mutters, between his teeth, sauntering to. 
wards Shodiniag zoom. where Evelyn, Count de 
wing some strong coffee fo 
e prince speaks very plainly t) 


htened as the light, panther. 
She catches up 
s with all speed through the 
ntations to the ccttage. 
e countess’s bedroom door, 
sphine is standing with some 
. The countess is wearing 
ble \dressing-gown, and she 
at Fostaas sudden entrance. 


The 
inks down by her 
Ira. ned ?” 
' o, Ah! 
; & will do 
Hod ; 
a at 
enters 
~ He kisses 
L vat 8 a yr the brow, 
ge pose and then 
Coes nev 
ife, but, 
v Qe cont 
re ; 





Eushetia eantidke a note. ‘Eberill bea nice 
| awa ‘What ‘is the woman's mame?” th: 
5 1c ee macaaela 





says, 


**T have no wish to remain here longer than 
is may, BOWL Stephanie rare wag me the 
nionay;60\L come 'to' ymxy g.Tisarana 
; he al ose ‘you, tind ‘wot ‘hand. 
Sacrifice yourself then for 
your father as so marty daughters in el 
nd marry dukes with Nea leg in the 
‘know you're longing tobe 
your objection to Laranza ?” 
“ Sooner than submit to him'I' wilh die.” 
« Have you rome the past that you dare 


at's 


line effectual?” 


«If I remember, it will be to make you 
” the gitl says, ina hhoarsdand passionate 


«“'There’s the fiery bieod of the Fitzmaurices 
awakening ahaa tthe count mutters, * but 


isa blight to all, You 
ie ‘peace of ‘the coutitess: You ares 
traitor? You “would sell ‘me ‘tos 


have 


terture’us further. 
t¢ in® ‘peace. Send 


“Bivelym slauns the door hastily to, arid descends 


“Yon heart her, did-you not'?” 

| did. ‘She's ort pay trotible. 
Juno ‘herself could not “be grander; 
Tut these ‘people who tive inthe ¢louds'are very 


We: will‘ find a mane for 
Evelyn “says, ‘Yaugh 


‘A perfeet 


Sime toee iver 
codlly. ‘“T'¥e ‘had 
‘bidditig ‘me fly, 
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« My time is limited, I may be. tracked and 
hunted down any moment, J, must haye-your 
gold and escape.” 


Pe, iy ‘ od 
The evil Lets 4g again-in his eyes. He is | 


trafficking in a terrible crime. 

«“ And L must, first have Eustgoia.” 

«You shall, Laranza, before ey soa here 
are over. “This is my scheme: Stephanie is in 
her room, half and. effete, Josephine 
Slater ate, with us.. Eustacia goes with a note 
to the old Pollard Farm beyond Reedsmere, and 
who shall recéive her and have a carriage in 
readiness?” _ . 4 ; 

“Tt is well,” Laranza. answers, rising as if 
to end. the discussion, “and it shall. be done.” 


os 


CHAPTER, XXIV. 
THE OLD POLT/ARD Fat. 


Tlaugh your powermand his who sent;you here 
To lowest-scorn. } 

«You wish to leave wy situation, Mis, Slater?” 
the countess {s saying asthe “highly respect- 
able” housekeeper, engaged by the ‘count, ‘is 
curtseying ‘her regrets at having to give “notice 
all aver the room, ‘looking ‘too the -pictureof 
lamb-like innocence and sobriety. 

Mrs. Slater, taking the attitude of ‘a victim, 
who misses her weekly chapt? ainong the Cum- 
berland hills, is almost more grotes than 
Mrs. Slater boxing the ears of the little Macrees, 
as she sits cross-leg¢ed on the kitchen table. 

“ Yes, my lady, this day mouth if.you please. 
Idon’t want toibehave mbhandgempl never did, 
put I really can’t abide the country; but master 
pictured it all so very different and comfort- 
able, I thought for once I’d pocket my feelings 
and come topblige:” 

A curtééy here of an “alarming character al- 
most throws Mrs. Slater down, but she rallies in 
time to seize the back of a light cane chair for 
support. 3 ‘ i 

“Very well, Slater,you can-of course leave at’ 
the month or-soonery just-as you ;please,” the: 
countess-says, languidly, and the woman with a 
supposed sixteen years character at the Duke 
of Loxmore’s bows herself out. 

“Ain’’ she ;jally .ceel too?” thinks Mrs. 
Slater, retiring to the regions of the kitchen ;” | 
lord,-if she only. knew I’d-mursed the.count, as’ 
a baby, and fhat,he’s my own child! Well, I’ye 
done what ‘Willie told me;. he’s up te-some deep 
game kere -with-all the lot.of ’em, Til he 
beund.” 

Mrs, Slater is longing to.retreat to the dreary 
shades of Black Lion uare -as ardently .as a 
grizzly bear to avoid the-hunter’s gun; te .put, 
aside acting aud dignity,.and- chat again with, 
Mra. Barney Macree—to sleep whole afternoons, 
and drink whole nights through, to fling off neat’ 
cotton dates the caps, get rid ,of Jose-| 
phine’s impudence, surely.one must have lived 
in a tumble-down cottage in the eountry,.she 
thinks, te appreciate the luxuries of likerty and| 
freedom in qné’s. own little den. | 

After Mrs. Slater has withdrawn, the.countess 


takes her writing materials from a small table, |_ 


and peys a few-lives to-fhe worthy loyens.of | 
that excellent servant, Bertha Harris, at the 
old Pollard’ Farm. 

The moral atrophy which ‘Laranza spoke of | 
has indeed overtdken Stephanie, or else why 
have thus given herself ovee to her enemies?) 
The eountess is one of those women who always 
act most foolishly at, crises when worldly wisdom | 
is all that could “haye sayed. them. Eustacia| 
enters the room at this moment, and glanceg over | 
the countess’s shoulderas,she writes. 

“Twill take it this afternoon,” Eustacia says, | 
and goes on with her crewel-work. 

But a fatal influence of fear is on her, making 
her look for dangers from bidden hands, just as. 
men travélling in a jungle wait for the .ap-| 

‘proach of the grey adder behind ruined te 

and crumbling stones. “There are times when, 
cold an4 faint, she will glance tewards the hills, 
genes if nothing will happen to release her, 
She dreads the approach’of -a stealthy step, an’ 
unseen blow; slie could gimost cry aloud: .. | 


, -an.a small apartment.at 


But..as. the -count’s. manner; changes). his 
tyrannies abate, and Prince Laranza seems. ai- 
neady-disposed to.roam about like some amiable 
naturalist seeking {in the interests of’ botany) 
the discovery of a weed that will make - his 
fortune ,and purify the general health of the 
world, her spizits rose. ;A man who dines off 
cold ‘roast mutton, .a salad-and mashed potatoes, 
and. .caresses little ugly .weeds,.as if he: loved 
them might be. eccentric, hut. harmless, .for- 
getting that adders may be most dangerous 
when they appear disp to disport them- 

sun. 


‘| sélyes.most.gaily in the 


As Stephanie writes the note, relating ta 
Bertha Harris, the Count.de Remolles.is . sitting 
i back of the cottage, 
with a packet. of letters.in his hand, ‘There is.a 
deeper shadow than usual on his. face-.as.he 


| |opens-a drawer, and pressing «a secret spring, 


takes forth a brace.of pistols, at-which he gazes 
with the |, iar frosty -smile which -stole 
around his mouth when he had gone forth im 
the dawn towards the Belgian fields to. meet a/ 
tiyal in-a duel. 

But it was no question new of outraged honour, 
of ‘man facing man, of fierce revenge and fig 
wrath. The pistols have been taken out and 
looked at with a different instinct to any that 
has hithertorculed—him. -Isit remorse or 
fear ? 

“ Sooner tham,go to -prisomand bow in the 
dust and anguish of shame I will die,” he 
mutters, glancing at the shining barrels before 
hinicow the'table. 

And prison’ is near—very 'tear—he is’ sure of 
-it ; he atmost fancies he can hear Aaron’s' breath 
hissing out his vengeance as: he takes forth the 
handcuffs, almost listens forthe anery growl 
with which he will speak of the unhappy Mirah 
his sister, who sli out of lifeinto the eanal ; 
merry, ‘brigh Mirah, who’ had ‘left her 
millimery and poetry ‘and im ‘the chorus 
sand-died, broken-hearted, the death of a suicide. 

“T eannot bear it?’ he* murmurs, rising im- 
pebtuously. “I see/them all.around me” ‘Tears 
are in his eyes, for the spectres congregate 
javound!him, and he*thinks ‘6f*his:youth and its 
adead dreams which ‘he ‘has destroyed “by ‘selfish 


ivictimsand fling Bustacia, Lady Camelia’s well- 
‘loved child, to the .tempest’s ‘ marcy,—to the 
\eobra’s cage-as rabbits and niice-are “flung by 
careless hands? 

He sees ‘her—his dead, lost love—the only 
woman who had ever moved his heart, pleading 
that herdhild shall be saved. He ‘will mike one 
last effort and seek Stephanie again. He may 
yet arrange téfms ‘With her that will make) 
Laranza’s gold unnecessary. 

But here ‘at his -elbow ‘stands ‘the’ pritree in! 
his velvet suit, lookimg like an elderly Hamlet; 
sccupied with the sorrows-ef ' ty 

« Why,, count, are you playing ithe woman 
with your eyes?” he asks. -“Out.of spirits, | 
dear Remolles, sadly-outof spirits? :Bad-news, 
eh; by your numerous letters, L.fear?” | 

LA: worst——” 


two mines.ready to.spring-up under your -feet., 
In. the .event-.ef the. countess’s; death, money 
will .be.yours,;and inthe event of Eustacia -be- 
coming the Princess Laranza, money also. My 
wooing,it: is, true, may, be rough.” 

‘‘ care for the. girl,” Evelyn .says,in -thick,| 
hoarse ‘tones, looking as,if he could strangle the 
Ausiaiie bate in, the best Genoa -velvet sat his 
side. 

** But you; care: more for yourself, dear count, 
Fou don't.think E shall be'too, brutal. «No, :mo, 
we shall try anything but violence, but girls-are) 
easily frightened into ‘things, and the-remance) 
of the affair—the.carriage, the ruse,.the ttick—, 
all will work: favourably, .believe me.” | 

-Evelya xises wearily, and without;@ word, 


|| passes into Stephanie’sroem. The vacant look) 


dz now clearly. stamped.-on :her expression; ‘she, 
starts to her feet as he speaks sto «her, and 
mmutters.to, herselé. ' 

“Have you -written. the \ note rebiting co 
Bertha Harris ?” 





“Tam tired of gl! Letpme die!” 


“I ave.” 


wice. 
And:now will he complete the ‘holocaust of |. 


« You need not.be so. dewn-hearted ; there, are |’ 


.,“ Bustacia.will take «it: to the. Pollard Farm, 
this afternoon.” 

“ Stephanie,” and he.kneels before her and 
difts her band to.his.lips. «‘ Ishave come to beg 
your.aid—are you still barsh.and unrelenting ? 
It will-be wiser to pay.me,.and have done. with 
me. I must leave England, but aman cannot 
starve ; give methe.money andlet me go.” 

She lifts her head and.speaks.in.the low and 
steady tones.of implacable hatred, 

“ You havetortured and ruined me, but re- 
venge is.still sweet. | Not.if,jyou .were.dying, 
count, would Ilift a glass of water ;to your lips 
to save youpain. Go.to your fate, to the prison 
that awaits you.” .. 

“Stephanie, is this wise? It. is sometimes 
;more..prudent to compromise matters. than 
Favenge them?” 

“T am.adead woman,”.she answers, turning 
on her.side. “‘ Butt care that.you shall know 
shame and agony.” 

“No, by .heavens, never.” Evelyn cries, 
starting to his feet. ‘No iron gratings, no 
coarse:farg, no cruel.toilforme, I will play the 
last card.and successfully.” 

So.asef old, the victim ‘is found: and offered, 
and. Eustacia, kissing the,countess, and wishing 
her good-bye, sets off over the hills, that bright 
afternoon in July, tothe old Pollard Farm. She 
'wears..adark grey cashmere dress,.and hat to 
match, and she gathers some wild ;forget-me- 
nots blooming along the paths; -everything 
| seems to blossom in rich Juxuriance in the mid- 
summer heat, fresh and, bright comes the air 
from the north-west hills;.aud soon the little 
village of Reedsmere is gained and. passed. 

She. likes to be alone this glorious.afternoon, 
with. the sweet-smelling heather on each side, 
and light breaking in amidst the giant trees, as 
if to glorify her path. 

She feels calm and steadfast, nature ever 
Lsoothed her; the quiet nooks and solemn moun- 
tains are so beantiful, they infuse harmony into 
the most restless pain-racked spirits. 

Seon the quaint gabled roof of the)farmhouse 
is.in sight,.and,Eustacia, wondering how people, 
who lived so entirely.out of the world, met. their 
troubles.and cares,opens the lateh of the little 
green gate.and saunters slowly towards the 


rch, 
pp The utter stillness of everything appears 
‘remarkable. Large butterflies flit among the 
monster gooseberry bushes and .thyme beds; a 
disused beeshiye is lying on a path, where a 
robin and nightingale ‘hop in undisturbed pos- 
session ; some,ecatlet-rpunners trail over the 
garden wall; the lowing of distant cows breaks 
the-silenee,, that is all. 

«I should like to live and die here in this 
sweet retreat,” the girl thinks—the very grass 
-seems to invite repose. “I could pass all my 
‘life here, faithful toa love that can never be 


|| mine.” 


How hard itis! ‘The lips that have burnt 
love into her inmost soul—the eyes with the 
amorous, dreamy ‘passion which only dark eyes 
‘ean’ speak of—are watching, perhaps, some other 
-woman’s coquetry and smiles, she thinks, in a 


forei: iga city. 

“Tf we had only been married, and lived 
‘here always,” Eustacia murmurs, and lifting 
hier hand knocks at the old door within the 


ete second or two the absolute, death-like 
silence continues, then a step approaches, and 
the door opens without Eustacia being aware of 
‘anyqne, having drawn back the handle. She 
enters, the door clases, a hand is outstretched ; 
‘it is‘ locked—and she is within the snare, A dark 
figure shows her into one of the lonely rooms. 
-Is this‘the owner'of the farm’? She ‘has not yet 
idistinguished his features. The'figureturns, and 
‘she-sees Prince Laranza. 

Then the horror of the situation occurs to her. 
“Aloud “and piercing scream tings through the 
rooms. Before the prince can restrain her, 
-Eustacia rushes to one of the windows, :shivers 
it:into achundred pieces, andscreams again for 
aid.. ‘She fancies there is an echo amid the 





hills. ane her into another room,’ but he 
does not-dlock the door; he only leoks at her and 
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“ This is infamous,” Eustacia cries, pantingly, 
“but I willescape. You dare not keep me here 
—a prisoner. The law can punish you.” 

“«My dear child, I often dare defy the law. 
The law is like society—or a nettle. Be very 
cautious and squeeze it very hard, and’ it won't 
harm anyone.” 

“T insist on your allowing me to Gepart.” 

« Never insist on anything, but make up your 
mind to a comfortable evening with me—to a 
great many comfortable evenings with me—for 
here you and I remain till we are married.” 

« Prince Laranza, you are a villain.” 

The prince nods his head. 

** Yes, I believe you are right,” he answers, 
coolly. “ Any more invective, my beautiful prin- 
cess? You see you fancied you had attached 
the affections of that semi-lunatic, our friend 
the countess, to yourself. Poor thing! I pity 
her. Well,-you are deceived. She wrote the 
note that has done you all the mischief. 

* Connived at this infamy !” cries the girl, her 
mouth quivering. Oh! whom shall I trust?” 

“Trust me. I love you, only you won’t see it. 
You will thank me for insisting some day. 
Stephanie is false; Evelyn, Count de Remolles, 
your father, ditto. You are poor, and you will 
marry me.” 

« But I tell you again and again I hate you, 
Prince Laranza. I will never marry you.” 

** Well, then, we shall stay here till you do.” 

He rings the bell, and a Greek servant ap- 
pears. The prince takes a glass from him, 
drinks off some liqueur, and then orders the 
carriage to be round in ten minutes. He speaks 
atongue Eustacia cannot interpret. 

“ Youdonot understand me, Prince Laranza,” 
Eustacia says, her mobile face darkening, and 
the defiance of her race showing in her large, 
luminous eyes. 

He is blowing tiny clouds of smoke from a 
cigarette, and leaning back in his chair, ad- 
mires her as he admires any object he has long 
coveted. 

“You think I am some foolish girl to he 
frightened and coerced by threats, and sup- 
ported by my father’s sanction, you dare any- 
thing. You are so rich you think money will 
hide every sin, but it will not, it never shall !” 

He watches the folds of her dress and its 
quiet, graceful simplicity, the darkening shades 
of the afternoon fading into the twilight, and 
the mellow haze of the setting sun shining upon 
the panes. He has entrapped and slain many 
nien, but this is the first snare he has ever laid 
forawoman. He is amused watching for the 
bird’s struggles, as it pants to be free, as it 
beats its pretty plumage against the wires of its 
cage. 

Cruelty is the one zest existence has left to 
him—it is written in every gesture, every word 
and smile. But till the bird strugeles, cruelty 
must rest, so he lights another cigarette and 
blows the smoke in faint circles amid the air. 


“You must have hurt your pretty little 
hands smashing that window,” the prince says, 
holding a glass to her lips; “do not tremble; I 
really mean to act well by you, only you must 
be taught to see things in a practical light. .My 
dear girl, you live in the clouds, but you will 
awake to the realities of earth. You have love 
too, but love is as much out of date as dried 
lavender. Iam not wooing you in an elegant 
drawing-room like a courtier or a prince, but 
like a smuggler or a corsair; extremes meet 
always—from a perfect gentleman you will say 
I’ve descended into a perfect demon. Ah! Dio 
mio, but I adore you, so drink this, it will re- 
fresh you.” 

She dashes the glass from his hand, and rush- 
ing into the other room, screams again for aid 
through the broken window. Is it. madness or 
terror that makes her fancy a voice again echoes 
back with an answering shout from the moun- 
tains. 

The prince has, however, plenty of resources 
at band; it is. necessary to his plans to get 
Eustacia into, the carriage very quietly; he 
therefore dips a cloth in a strong. anesthetic, 
and dragging her from the window, is. rejoiced 
to see the effect it is taking, when the window 





_— hastily open, and Lord Jasper confronts 


The prince releases his prey with a fiendish 
oath, and passes quickly into the hall. 
blinded, confused, and sinking fast out of all 
consciousness, Eustacia yet rallies from her 
trance, and throws h into Lord Jasper’s 
arms with. frenzied entreaties. She sobs on 
his shoulder with mingled ecstacy and terror.’ 

« Eustacia, my dearest, thank Heaven I came 
in time !”” 

He kisses her lips and brow ere the eyes 
ote _— the ge of the emg aw enw 

ing her gently down, es rapidly in e 
room to call the traitor 13 hese But Prince 
Laranza has given up the game. Safety is in 
flight; he does not care to squeeze the nettle, 
and all Lord Jasper sees and hears is a hurried 
tramp of horses’ feet, and a man with white hair 
politely lifting his hat as he drives swiftly 
away in the twilight. His lordship returns to 
Eustacia. 

Look at me, my sweet love, and tell me all,” 
he murmurs, while she only sobs in his arms 
with all the wild delirium of a re-kindled pas- 
sion. 

(To be Continued.) 
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SYSTEMATIC. 


A man who has spent a good portion of his 
life in contracting bills, recently hit upon a plan 
for managing his affairs which he found per- 
fectly satisfactory. He explained his system to 
one .of his recently-acquired creditors. A. bill 
was presented him with a request forimmediate 
payment. He took the account, and carefully 
checking all the items and footing up the long 
columns of figures, found all correct. Then he 
quietly and neatly folded up the bill, endorsed it 
and filed it away in a pigeon-hole marked “ W.” 
Turning to his waiting creditor, he explained as 
follows : 

“Mr. Williams, it will be some little time yet 
before your bill will come up in the-regular 
order, but you may depend upon my attention. 
Some years since I adopted an alphabetical 
system of paying off my indebtedness, and I 
have now gotas faras C. Don’t trouble your- 
self to callagain. As soon asI get to W. I will 
call upon you with the amount.” 

Struck with the debtor’s method of doing 
business, the creditor hopefully withdrew, 
thinking there was nothing like system, after 
all. 


HOW. TO PREVENT SLEEPLESSNESS. 


A rrEw minutes’ rest before eating, plenty of 
time and joke and laughter while eating, and 
then again a few moments’ rest and we believe 
you might laugh at dyspepsia. 

You might rest while weeding your garden, 
training your vines, playing with the children 
or dipping into some bright work of poetry or 
fiction.. But, if sleepy, heed the sign: You 
are either overtaxed and need rest, or you have 
eaten too much—you are the best judge of 
that. 

A few minutes’ nap is often better than a half 
hour’s sleep, because you: do not wake up with 
the half-dead feeling which some people com- 
plain of when we urge them to rest—and the 
sleeplessness is gone. 

Some people find, after going to bed, that 
they are hungry. They had a ‘light supper 
early in the evening; they have been ont driv- 
ing or walking; have been reading aloud, or 
singing, perhaps talking a good deal, and un- 


heedful of. time have. sat up ‘until it is late.: 


They cannot sleep. “Nature is calling out for 
more fuel; they long for something to eat. 

* But you know it is very unhealthy ‘to eat at 
so late an hour.” 

“Oh! isit? Then by all means‘ don’t yield 
to the demands-of ‘your stomach, however long 
you lie awake.” 


What fudge! Are the English a face of 





dyspeptics? They often have very hea 
su just before retiring. 
The hungrier you are the faster your brain 


Half | will work, and the harder will throb your head; 


restlessly you will turn and toss ; you will strive 
to quell the hunger fit by a draught of water; 
but that won't do it; and at last, in despair, 
you Eine up the hope of sleep. A cracker or z 
small piece of bread would have hindered ail 
this, and you would have fallen into sleep as 
ehaly asa little child does after taking its 
mux. 

Why don’t you keep the baby awake after 
feeding it, if it is injurious to sleep on a full 
stomach? We are tempted to quote from an 
article we saw the other day. “Sleep on 
supper.” 

* Nothing is more absurd than to pretend it is 
unhealthful to sleep after the day’s last meal. 
Is not manan animal? Do not animals, with- 
out exception, sleep immediately after eating? 
Do not we feel like sleeping after each day’s 
last meal? Evidently. the body yearns for 
sleep. Exercise immediately after eating is 
pernicious; rest is healthful. What rest can 
com with sleep, which reposes the mind, 
the lungs, even the heart ?” 

See the peasants; no persons enjoy better 
health than they do. Supper is the best meal 
of the day. No sooner have they supped than 
they go to bed. 


CLARA LORRAINE; 


—OR— 
THE LUCKY TOKEN. 


es 


CHAPTER I. 


« Nor so low, Cécile! You make me look like 
a fright. Higher, I-say!’ and the impatient 
speaker, snatching the brilliant. Egyptian lily 
from the hand of the maid, fixed it herself like 
a growing coronet amid the shining braids of 
her rich dark hair. : 

“There f she said, regarding the effect in the 
mirror before which she sat, ‘“‘ Can you not see 
for yourself, Cécile, that a flower such as that 
should never trail upcn a lady’s shoulders, but 
should be set as high as possible? I wonder 
your Frenth taste did not teach you that with- 
out any of my bidding.” . 

“Pardon, madame,” murmured the maid, 
looking at her mistress with unfeigned admira- 
tion, for there was much in the magnificent 
figure before her to challenge her innate love of 
the ‘beautiful. " Madame’s taste is faultless, and 
the poor Cécile is much benefited by her in- 
structions.” : ‘ 

A-smile half of scorn and half of satisfied 

ride curled the lips of the lady, a8, rising from 
bee chair before the dressing-table, she swept 
the folds of her new satin train behind her, and 
walking toward a pier-glass at the other end of 
the room, she surveyed’ herself with a critical 
yet approving eye. : 
:’ A superb creature she was, tall, stately, dark 
as an Egyptian Lagcegy proud, too, and im- 
perious, as though the scarlet flower which 
rested on her head werea royal diadem. Jewels 
of rare brilliancy flashed in her ears and upon 
her neck, and whenever she moved her round, 
white arms, flashes of light fell from the brace- 
lets which encircled them. 

Mrs. Lorraine was a woman who had already 
reached middle life, yet so well had she guarded 
her youthful freshness that many a maiden just 
entering upon the arena called “society” might 
covet the smooth complexion, the bright eyes 
and the graceful carriage of this leader of ton. 

“Here,” she said, tossing a filmy square of 
rich lace toward her maid—“ take this handker- 
chief and pour a drop or two of attar of rose 
upon it, ° duly a drop, Cécile, for strong per- 
fumes'Iabhor. Then go and see if Miss Mabel 
is ready. Tell her I ordered ‘the carriage at 
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nine, and‘at Mrs. Grahame’s reception to-night 


we must not be late.” 

The maid departed to execute her mistress’s 
order, leaving the lady still standing ‘before the 
mirror. She stood buttoning her gloves, ever 
and anon casting a — glance toward the re- 
flection before her, for so many and varied were 
her charms that Mrs. Lorraine never tired con- 
templating them. 

Atap upon the door of her dressing-room fell 
upon her ear. | 

«“ Come in,” she cried; and thinking it was 
only the maid returning from the errand upon 
which she had been despatched, Mrs. Lorraine 
did not turn her head when the door opened and 
closed upon the applicant. 

« Eugenia.” 

The lady turned with something of a start, 
and a slight frown of surprise passed over her 
face as she beheld her husband. 

“What! Alfred!’ she exclaimed: “You 
here? I thought you excused yourself from 
accompanying me this evening on account of 
pressing business. I supposed you left the house 
two hours t . 

“I told you no falsehood, Eugenia, when I 
said that pressing business forbade my going 
with you to-night; but I never intimated that 
it would take_me away from home.” 

Mr. Lorraine spoke gravely, and there was a 
troubled look in his eyes as they surveyed the 
rich evening attire of his-wife. 

“ Indeed, it would greatly please me if you 
would remain at home to-night also, for I wish 
to consult you upon a matter of great conse- 
quence to us both.” 

“What!” she exclaimed. “ You surely would 
not have me run the risk of offending Mrs. 
Grahame. by. remaining when I have already 
accepted her invitation? No, no, Mr. Lorraine. 
The business of which you speak may indeed be 
of consequence, as you say, but, on the: other 
hand, Mrs. Grahame must not be affronted ; and, 
besides, I would not for the world miss display- 
ing this costume, which only arrived from Paris 
this morning, Do you not think it exquisite ? 
In a note which accompanied the bill I am 
assured it is the most faultless toilet sent: ou 
this year.” 

Mr. Lorraine’s eye fel for a moment upon 
the rich dress, but a sigh instead of a. burst of 
admiration escaped him. The lady’s brow grew 
dark with displeasure. 

“ Alfred,” she cried, with petulance, “is. it 
to be always thus? There was a time when you 


could see something to admire in your wife, 


but now the only words of praise which I 
hear come from others. You cannot blame 
me, therefore, if I choose the gaieties of 
ae rather than the dull routine of home 
ife.” 

She tossed back her head, and was about 
sweeping grandly into the next room, but her 
husband caught her arm. 

“Eugenia,” he said, sternly, “I desire that 
for one moment you will cast aside your vanity 
and loveof display and listen tome. ‘There is 
something in this letter which I have received 
to-day which claims our instant notice,” and he 
held forward an open letter for his wife to read 
its contents. 


But she brushed aside his hand, saying im- | P 


patiently : : 

“ Wait until I return,’ Alfred. You know I 
promised to receive to-night with Mrs. Grahame, 
and I must not be late. Leave the note upon 
my dressing-table, and when I come home I 
will read it.” 

“No, Eugenia,” replied her husband, with an 
authoritative tone such as he never used except 
when fully resolved upon a matter. 
hey a ae med Me and le * hes decline read- 
ing this le ‘or yourself, o me by givi 
close attention while I read it to you.” om 

Finding further opposition | useless, Mrs. 
lorraine threw herself into a chair with ‘the 
puerile resolvé of listening or not as she should 
choose. Yet, as her husband proceeded, her 
attention was claimed in a manner’ shé little 
suspected. As he held the letter, Mr. Lorraine’s 
hand ‘was @ little unsteady, but this fact his 
wife did ‘not’ observe, as at that moment her 


eyes were ‘fixed in sullen -silence’ upon’ the 
carpet. His voice, too, lacked something of its 

inary firmness as he commenced reading, but 
this. also the ‘wife did not heed, for her ‘mind 
was too perturbed by her own’ baffled purpose. 

The letter was dated Westernfield, Decem- 
ma and was addressed to *‘ Alfred Lorraine, 


“Sie: It is my painful‘duty to announce to 
you the death of your sister-in-law, Mrs. Elsie 
Warren Lorraine, which sad event took place 
the fifth of the présent month. I should have 
acquainted you with the fact immediately, but 
was not authorised todo so. My present pur- 
pose in writing is to inform you that the last 
wish of the deceased lady was that her only 
child, a daughter, should be placed under your 
care. As the circumstances attending Mrs. 
Lorraine’s death admit of no delay in fulfilling 
this her last request, as she died, in fact, in 
extreme poverty, I take the liberty of sending 
the girl to you forthwith. Therefore you may 
expect. her shortly after the receipt of this. 
Should you wish for any information beyond 
what the girl herself may be able to give you, 
you may apply to. me—THomas Diexsr, Under- 
taker, Westernfieli.” 


Mrs. Alfred Lorraine arose to her feet in con- 
temptuous surprise at the conclusion of this 
epistle. 

“Really,” she said, almost breathless with 
indignant protest...‘ Upon my word, sir, your 
relatives are most presuming. Is our house to 
be turned into an orphanage without even the 
formality of a consultation with us?” Then 
abating her excitement somewhat, she added: 
“Of course, Alfred, you have already written or 
telegraphed the girl not to come.” 

ae Eugenia, I have done notbing of the 
kind.” 

“What!” she again ‘exclaimed, her indigna- 
tion rising once more. . ‘* You cannot mean that 
you intend to receive her ?” 

Such is my intention.” 

Mrs. Lorraine made no immediate reply, but 
turhing aside, walked with head erect and with 
flashing eyes from one end of the room to the 
other. 

Beautiful as she had been when standing 
proudly and placidly before her mirror ten 
minutes before, she was still .more. beautiful 
now; but the transformation which had taken 
place was one not pleasant tolook upon. . Lithe, 
graceful as a glossy leopard she moved. Yet 
in her face there raged the fury of the lioness. 

Her satin and velvet garments trailed after 
her with an angry rustle, and that sound, for a 
second or two, was the only one which broke.the 
silence of the room. 

Presently, commanding herself sufficiently to 
speak, Mrs. Lorraine paused before her husband 
and said, with an ironical laugh: 

“Pardon me, Alfred, you see Iam moved, 
but until now I supposed I was mistress of. my 
own house, and had a voice as to the member- 
ship of my own family.” 

“TI deny none of your rights, Eugenia; I 
only ask that occasionally you will remember 
mine.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, but her husband 
roceeded : 


“TI expected this opposition from you. Know- 
ing your nature so well, I did not for a moment 
suppose that you would welcome this penniless 
orphan to your magnificent home with any 
degree of cordiality. For various reasons I 
might myself have wished it otherwise, but Iam 
so circumstanced that I cannot change matters, 
In two words we must receive the. girl jand 
make the best of jit.’ : 

Something in her husband’s tone assuaged 
the temper. of the. angry wife, for in,a milder 
tone she asked : is of 

“What are the cireumstances which make it 
so imperative.that we should, burden ourselves 
with the care of this—-’”’ she hesitated a moment, 
then boldly spoke.the word—“ this beggar ?’”’ 

A quick flush, either of anger or of pain, ‘shot 
across Mr. Lorraine’s face as he answered : 

“It is not necessary for me to name then. 





They would not be apparent to you, but to me 


they are insurmountable. I tell you again we 
must receive'the girl'and makethe best of it.” 

“ You evade my question, Alfred; it must in- 
deed be a strange combination of influences 
which should lead a man of your firm character 
to doa thing he preferred ‘not doing.” 

There was a taunt beneath this speech which 
the person at whom it was thrust did not ob- 
serve. He replied : 

“Is it nothing that my dead brother’s only 
child looks to me as her only protector and 
friend ?” 

“ While that brother lived you were not on 
such friendly terms,” retorted the wife. 

“That is true; but may not natural affection 
at last awake ?” 

** You try to blind me. Alfred, I am not so 
stupid as not to see that some other cause—” 
she stopped suddenly, and snatching the open 
letter ‘which her husband still held from his 
hand she ran rapidly over its contents. 

‘Elsie Warren Lorraine,” she repeated. 
“The name of this dead woman was Elsie 
Warren. That name has a familiar sound,” she 
continued, slowly and incisively. ‘Have I not 
heard that once on a time Mr. Alfred Lorraine 
wooed and lost a lady of that name ?” 

“Nonsense, Eugenia. A strange humour 
seems to possess you to-night. Let us cut this 
conversation short. I have already kept you 
too long from Mrs. Grahame’s reception.” 

“The reception may wait, or it may proceed, 
since the hour has already passed when I should 
have been there,” the wife haughtily replied. 
“As you said a few moments ago, this matter 
which we are discussing is one of great conse- 
quence to us both, and since we are upon the 
subject we may as well finish it. Your evasion 
of my last question forces a certainty npon my 
mind which before was only a half remembered 
rumour.” 

** Eugenia,” interrupted Mr. Lorraine, “I as- 
sure you the idle words you have just uttered 
were never true! Another and a far different 
reason influences my conduct.” 

Without heeding her husband’s interruption, 
Mrs. Lorraine continued : 

**For the undoubted reason I have named, 
you persist in introducing into my family a 
person who is obnoxious to me. I therefore tell 
you frankly that that person need expect no 
kindness from me. My nature, you see, is more 
open than yourown. I do not hesitate to avow 
both my intentions and the reasons of them. 
The girl may come; since you both desire and 
ordain it, but I say again, she will find this no 
pleasant home.” 

The angry wife wes turning away, but the 
voice of her husband again detained her. 

“ Eugenia,” he said, with that. same tone of 
authority which once before had claimed her un- 
Willing attention. 

She turned and faced him. 

“Eugenia, listen to me.. Your conduct to- 
night forces me to remind you that I stand in 

my own house, and to add that in this house I 
hold the reins of government. Heaven knows 
that I am powerless to oblige you to love where 
you are resolved to hate, or to look kindly upon 
me when you choose to persecute; but let me 
warn you not to carry your resentment too far. 
Though you may not prize your husband’s re- 
spect, and your children’s love, there are other 
things which you cherish as you do your life. 
I allude: to dress, an elegant house, ‘fine equip- 
ages, and an exalted place in society. Without 
om your existence would be a daily torture. 
This you know as well.as I who remind you of 
it, therefore be careful how you imperil them.” 

“What sir! Do you threaten me ?” 

«T only warn you.” 

“Warn me that unless I obey you, you will 
treat me like a wayward child, and take away 
the things you say Idelightin?” _ 

“ No, Eugenia ; you misapprehend my mean- 
ing. I shall 
butiye justice may.” : 

* A retributive justice. Mr. Lorraine, you 
speak in riddles.” 

“ Be wise, Eugenia, and do not force a solu- 
tion of my words.” 
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tj, leaving «lis, ‘uite atanding. in: the-ce: 
of: the apartment and: looking aftet him, with a 
counteriamcd whetrom. was a@ pnzzled « 
look. of. anger: 

She threwherself inte the chait from which. 
she had sprang so excitedly awhile: before, and 
though.still agitated bya tnmult oft feeling, she: 
strove to calm herself and te think: £6f a.mor 
mént.: Her. cheeks: burned, andi. im, her: eyes 
there flashed:e remanant of. the fury witch lad, 
swayed her. 

She looked down upon: her- rich; dress, upon 
the rare: lace: with which, it; was profusely 


trimmed; .at:the: jewels: which glowed ‘upon her |, 


arms, and even upon the tips: of{cher > setim 
slippers within which hez fe¢t.repesed: in Inxu- 
Tious ease. 

‘He threatens me with the loss,of ‘all these,” 
she said, andian. involuntary - shudder. passed 
over her as she thought that) life. would, indeed 
be a, blank without them... “ He-says ‘a iretri- 
butive justice’ may deprive: me of them.. “A 


retributive justice,’ ‘indeed... Whats prays may || 


be the meaning of the words? They, pass.myp 
comprehensien, ‘yeti they have. a- superstitious |, 
sound which somehow BE. cannot explaim. But 
this. girl,’ she continued, her face: changing 
dislike— what.right has this; beggarly: orphan 
to intrude; herself, here; where ‘children; have 
never been, welcome?” 

She looked fuxtively about.as:if a. confession 


trembled .wpem her lips which she: would . nati |! 


breathe to mortal. soul, 

“Yes, children -have: never’ tie welcome: to 
this house.: I wept when: my own: were: born, 
or L.do not wish: to be burdened: or harassed 
by: their wants and whims; and now to 
think that those of others-are:to be thrust upon 
me is a thought which drives me to fury, & 
stupid; awkward, : girk toos without 
doubt one «whose: ‘presence. Im this: elegnat home: 
will be like the planting of commorm weed ims» 
choice conservatotys:  Myeyesr willbe: Gaily outs 
raged; by: the sight of! her.. Hem loud, nasal 
tones will be ringing through: the:house im a 
way that will shock bothn nerves: and:propricty, || 


and. her: ungainly movements; her eountrified 


behaviour will be .a:constamt-sontoe of mortifica. 
tion. I-eannet have her here. Alfred: must | 
find:same boarding~school] where: she: might: be 
sent... Why didi l not think of proposing: the 
thing to him? Why? Ah b.now I: know ;: bes 


cause thenamenof that. Hisie- Warren: droveall | 


sensible thongbts fromemy head !” 

She arose with a return of her exited feels 
ing. 

« What wifé-was ever so-outraged as“ I'?” she 
exclaimed. “I'am made the victim of my |) 
husband’s disloyalty. What-ifthis Pisie-Warren || 
isdead and gone? Does he not-stilf'cherssh, her || 
memory? If he does not; why des bre arrade | 
to herreqrestand receive: hér- daughter, when || 
he has refused so many made by his deat 
brother during his lifetime ?' I: would’ make 
hit feel' the full: force: of’ my resentment tad 
I'the courage which, alas! [have not, for there 
are times when I dare nob disobey’ hit. But || 
with this hateful gir? I wilP Have no. patienre: 
Alfred bid’ me beware of iiltreating- or-and | 
threatens me with that ‘retributive 
which in‘spite-of ‘me has a stranve 
my intavination: . Fet' F am not ‘the woman 
once was if I cannot‘devise a way whereby ¥ car 
satisfy myself; ard! ‘wt’ the: same time avert all 
evil consetrences.”” 

The elack upon the mante? at this moment,, in. 
silvery tones, struck ten, and at the same instant 
the door of the chatiiber where Mts. Lorraine 
sat was thrown violently open and'a young lady 


in fult evening dtess entered, with every sign.|) 


of ‘itrpatience “displayed i in face and’ manner, 
“Oh, mamma!” she exclaimed,.-with an 
affected Tisp.. ‘ What in the. world can you be; 
thinking o * We promised Mrs. Grahame we; 
sia be mith; b her precisely at.nine,.and here 
it isten already. hat has’ papa been aamga 
to you? Céeile told;me he was; here, art 
wanted to interrupt your confab. and, h 


Bie 
away, but I didn’t exactly dare da it, for, x 


upon || 
komen dace 


met bimpin thechbali.”’ 

“Mabel”: ‘Mxss. Lorraine: sererelyy- 

*Qéeile: Wilko dof well if: in future -ehe speaks; 
more: respectfully: of your »fathat;: amd ss; for; 
yous 1 comimandyou/ndt: te forget -yontselé'6o 
for: as-te. listen: to suelb words; from &. seprant’s: 
lips.” 

“Oh, come now, mamma! You know how it | 
is. . Cécile may not have used those very words, 
but I have Jieard you say, worse thitgs many a, 
time, But.telt tie, what was it papa hadto tell 
ae . ‘such consequence as to Keep you heré so 

long ? 

“Truly,. very: pleasant a Hadi replied. 
Mis. Lorraine, thi ¢ and an Thdia ‘Ww 
\from, the sofa,to put about shonudare. re: cy 
sayerwe are to lave an addition to out fainily 

in. the person of 4 panper gitl fiom the, 


pub: 
Whats ‘she coming here fot—as waitress, 
chambermaid, or what re I thonght papa always . 
let youe e the servants.” 

“This girl won't be exactly a servant, Mabel. 
Th fact, Re is a sort of relative, I believe.” 

“A relative?” echoed,the young lady, mock- 
‘ingly. “A country cousin perhaps ?” 


Mabel opened her eyes as her’ ftippamt-qaota- 
tion was thus verified. 

‘A country cousin! she: repeated: | 
over knew we had-sushcorthections {” 


for making such di 

“1 Humpht”’ The-young lady looked at: her: 
mother an- instant, then demanded»: 

«© How old isshe ?” 

T don’t know’ 

** Does papa know ?”°: 
* “ Possibly. ¥ 
is‘hername ?” 

“TI am nob-able te tell you.” 

** How isshe related tous?” 
| «Us! Pray don’t include me-in\ thei relatin- || 
ship |” exclaimed Mrs. Lorraine.” “She maybe 
your cousin and your father’s- rey ‘but: shd-isi 
| nothing to mie rr 

Mabel looked at Cécile, who had ‘entered’ the 
room-in time‘to hear the tastremark, and smiled 
| With impertinent significance: The smile was! 
returned imthesame spirit, but the: obsequious! 
maid went straigh tway to her: mistress: ‘and as~ 
sisted! hev:with her wraps. 

* Come, now; mamma, letusatlast be . a 
urged: Mabel, whien-she saw the light: « 
nator’? settled safely uport her’ mother’s pond. 
© The horses have been: paciig up-anddown be~ | 
fore the dor for the last heur/” 
| The two ladies left the room Cécile looked 
after them as they passed’ down the. stairease 
into the ball ner fi and mentally wondered 
|how a “damme si élé¢ant”” as’ madame» hap- | 
| pened to -pessess' a daughter so: Plait’ of face, 
(So ungracéfel in form and! carriage, and so 
joking im taste in dress. ast Mademoiselle | 
Mabel. 

Tn the: lower hall ‘the two: ladies''s 
| gather‘up'theit long trains before step 
jon the pavement on the way to their pa Re 
encountered . by: Mr: Lorvaime,. who came 


#4 


| were: 
forth from the library ——— as if fora walt, 
| He-had the ait of a man who, having suceess- 


ble-daty, was sure 
the road® before’ him free “of all 
‘Obstacles, He therefore: accosted: his wifeand 
daughter cheerily, as though no unpleasant 
interview had taken place: between: the: former: 
jand himee?f; 

“I am going to the station, Pugenia; to see if 
lour new charge arrives by this‘evening’s‘train;’”'| | 
\He said. 

Mrs. Lorraine made no reply; but motioned te- 
the servant to open the street-door ‘that she 
might: pass out: ansune, Segerees 

My deat,” he mildly said, **dén’t you think 
tliat’ before go you had better: some: 
mecessaty. direetions regarding” the comfort! of’ 
ithe: travelléo should she- arrive during: your 
absence? What. room: would: yom: like: tie 
joceupy 2” 





said papa didn’t-look auy too-plessant when she. | 


“Well, yes, I believe that is the réelation-" | 
with the thought from ‘perplexity to- anger: and |/ sip” 


“Who || 
«Your father, my-dear, hag a-pleasant talent:) 
iseaveries.” 
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husbandiescorted Mabel tothe cameiageyshe said 
ito the servant who held en oe im his. hand : 

«* John, should.a. ng persons; girl. ora 
b] |: Paetneshonidoee mene yout master from 
the, station, you may, nee) thep te..the north 
chamber; in. the fourth, stery,;’,. .: 

The servant bowed. 

“ Shall supper, be; got. ar fom the young 
person, ma’am ?”” 

she_desires it,’’ ; 

« And if not, ma’am ?” 

se Shes you, need.not menijonit.’”” 

Mx, Lorraine. returned, and. offered, his. wife 
his arm. 

« Will you.not, ride.to;the station with. us?” 
she asked: : 

“No, thanks,” he replied’ “ZT fear. I am 
alxeady,late for the..train,,,and, +o; drive there 
first would be. to keep, you still,longer from Mrs, 
(Grahame’s. I'll take: a. rah 4 ent.thxough the 
next street, which Geccmys the walk.a long 
ONG ; SO! a ing, to,you, both,” and 
tou his Hat.to; ‘his wits and. daughter,, with 


cheney Sena orgetfulness of, all, past. unpleasantness, 
rraine buttoned His coat«and, started to 
meet his unwelcome: charge.; ' 

; (To 68 Continued’y 











SCLENGE. 


THE WORLD-CIRCUIT 
PUZZLE. 


Tre everlasting gc of the ‘two men 
travelling’ im oppo directiins~ around the 
|world' and meeting to find  theit time’ reckoning 
lee e; en the’ ‘gore Soe, 
to the postal-department. mer or évery 

falls foul of it; and, getting into = dispute 
lover-it; appeals to the Bditor for a: decision. The 
jum ber-of such communications coming to us is 
\ittone sense gratifjing, itr thet it shows no 
‘snvall percentage of the es of the country to 
Keamongourreaders. Nevertheless the incessant 
lrepietition of even: am ‘interésting& question 
becomes monotonous in the course of years. In 
‘the Hope of setting the mattet atrest for'a little 
while; to the saving-of time 9 tegere: ~ rie 
the- question .may properly ‘be- consiitered at 
\gteater length. 

The great trouble with. the qhastivn clearly 
arises from the circuinstancée that it involves two 
diffetent ways of noting tinré—by sunrises, and 
‘by actual dtration as méasured by. the clock— 
| while those’ who attempt its. solution do not 

always keep the two ideas of time distinct. and 
| separate: 
| Sometimes the journey. is supposed to, be maze 
in one day; at others a:year: es ag Let, us 
| begin wit the first case., it possible 
to travel at the nate of 16° an, hour, 8,8. to 
make the cirovit:of the; world in, twen' home 
\hours, we will cansider-the cases. of A,. 
G, the first going westward, the. 2B aa 
the third remaining at. hame.. The,;time: of 
starting, igs say, neon,, J: 1;,. and.-each 
is ptovided with an accurate calendar. alock. 

At noon,. January, Ar, starts. on.his, journey, 
travels with the sun, and makes the, circuit. 
of ie. world in. twenty-four; hours by the 
clock. 

B, starting at the same. instant, travels east- 
ward at,the same rate ({5¢ an. hour),,and.com- 
‘pletes his journey in twenty-four hours, by, the 
clock. 

C remains af. hom, 

When it is noon,. Fy by C’s, reckoning, 
hese by Se. SEE PROM the three men 

mpare. their reckonings, eerongsea the; one 
prs ta will.agree in. ee oa 
‘During the p tment fous = agi = 
eyer, the snn, boom steadily, at the 
naeridian, and. an.indicator of 


time movement. A ee dibeemationane 
sunset,.and in Comparisen; with.C’s.sun reokon- 

. has missed one.sunrise, and, has. aocord- 
meet one day; Megntime B has seen the 


AND TIME 





Mrs. Lorraine stepped; beck; and while her! 


sunrise, twice, once more than,C, and twice more. 
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than A. By sun reckoning, therefore, A and B. 


are days at r p 
Suppose thet of the jourtiey. prolonged to 
a year of ‘968 days, the pada spake not ne 
jnterféred with. ‘Obviously all three clocks’ wi 
register the same absolute duration, and stand, 
at noon, January 1, one year later than the time 
of starting. . ens 

in 


Assuming A’s progréss westward to be uniform, 
lie must, by the. RN estion of iis travel: lengthen’ 
each day other words; put back sunrise)’ 
nearly four minutes, the aggregate for the year 
making one, wholé. “day; ‘and’ of course, if’ His 
speed is variable, that ‘would;be the average 
gain—that is, to each day's length, making tite 
aggregaté number of days for the year one less 
than fhe had stood’still..’ As, a. consequence, 
he will see the sunrise bit 364 times,..in 365 
days by thie; eléck’; ih other words, His date by 


eun reckoning will be noon, December 31, the |, 


year of starting. 


The days of B, on the other hand, will: be'|’ 


similarly, shortened. Hé wilt sec the sun rise 366 
times in 365 days by the clock, and ‘his date, by 


eun reckoning, will be noon; January 2, the year | 


after starting. 

Thus, reckoning by sunrises, A will be oné day 
behind C, and one day ahéad of C: The 
reckoning of A and Brwill, therefore differ by 
two full days. 

Since thé meridian of 180° Ei: or W. of Green- 
wich falls in,Mid_ Pacific, touching “tio land’ of 
conseqtiénce, it if usually chosen a8 thé Ine for 
time correction, the day lostor gained being 
there added or, dropped, as the cdse, may, 
requite-—-Ep, | 


2 = ee on a on — | 





TO PARENTS; 





Wren your boys bave‘finished their education 
at’ sehool; and aré-about’ to’ enter upon the 
duties of life, be careful with whont you place 
them to Jearn thei -trade or’ profession, not 
only as regards theit master’s moraPand reli-: 
gious character, but their tenrperament géne- 
rally, forhow* matry- boys Have been’ bioken-- 
spirited’ in’ a little while after beine thrown’ in 
the com of thowe ‘whe should hive been 
their kindest friends; Wut! who; through their 
ugly disposition; have beén their worst enentics; 
always ready’ ‘with’ a crossword for te most 
trifling faelt, and° waitine for“an apportunity 
to hold them wp to ‘the ridicule 6f others; 80 
that-in-a short’ tité the buoyant: which 
distinguished that) boy im his schooldays: have- 
completely vanished before the evil’ influence of! 
such met’ ~°! eon 

Instead of Helping thent on, as some willassert 
it does, if Injures the’ mental’ facultiés,. and 
causes 86 thuch apathy in‘thém that they. dé not: 
care ta. do well after haying been so continually’ 
reprimandéd after their former efforts,. As a 
contrast t6 this let us 100K at a Boy who has 
been fortunate enough ‘to bé placed-with a, master, 
though the’ very reverse of such ones, as we 
have alludéd'to, Véry-soon after becoming an. 
spuren tis Kis" master. puts confidenee in him, 
and puts him about things that) reqnire study 
and consideration, small at first, it is true, but 
he gradually trusts hint about larger things aa 


he sees the. boy improving under the. kindly | &% 


tuition and” gentle firmmess with which he 
guides him, so that the boy~catchgs at.-every 
Cpporeanity to please and Gpatif y, hid master, 
thereby doing good to himse ond his. master, 
and beloved by, all with: whom he comes in con- 
tact or his genial mariners and light spitit.—H? 





A FASCENWTING: WOMAN: 


ae 


Oten: of the ladiés who-have enjoyed a univer | 


sal reputation as. en-Atneri¢an-beHe; Mts. Satie: 
Ward Armstrong; is about: to- marry’ for the 
fourth time: No-heroine of romande has ever 
hada more varied cateer'than this lady, whose 


| still retains to so great a degree than no sooner 


‘| |honourable-positien., and, aeman 
lwho ig i 5 
lis bady talents, is-tupt: 


|| French, and had approached silently, hoping to 


second to-her-powers of fascination, which she 


is she free than a claimant for her hand seoks 
to win her. Her first husband was Bigelow 
Lawrence, of Boston, from whom she was 
divorced in less than a year by special act of the 
Kentucky Legislature. 

Her married life with Dr, Hunt, her second 
husband, was very happy, but he fell from a 
;window of a hotel in Chicago and was killed, 
‘soon after the close of the war, during which he 
had served in the confederate army. After 
several years of widowhood, Mrs. Hunt marri 
Mr. Armstrong, a little more than two er 
ago. This, also, was a happy marriage. but 
lasted only about a year, belts diasined by his 
death. The, gentleman, whom shie: is: soom to 
wed is Major Downs,,, ti Mowiawille merchant-of 
suitable age 'and/fortumes. * 


THE BASIS OF SUCeRSS:. 


-—oo-__ 








A MAN’s/suecess in life dependsunere upon his 
icharaeter tham wpon, his talents.op-his genius 
|The word charagter- comes. from)'#4erm which 
means to “e ory to “cut in.” 


Character is thasai substantiad asd essential 
quality which is w { intocthesvery soul, and 
makes.4 man what he, actually ia: | 


if one’s characteris} he is sottnd: and safay 
but iff his characten; igs Wed, he is; unsound\and 
‘unsafé, tie Cae +k 
| A man of upright characters even: tiiough ho 
may not be. intelleckanlly brilliant, will almost 
‘surely work his-way imthe -worldand achieve an 


last becomiea wreck: 





Lorp Kangrs, ity hii 
lof Man,” relates am, 
presence of mind ‘unites! 


courage. 


with’ 
\Iroquois in the yeas 1600 attacked’ the Fort de’ 


|Vercheres, in Canada, which belonged to the 


scale the palisade, when. some musket-shot 
forced them to retire; on their advancing’ a 
second time they were again repulsed, in wonder 
amazenient that they could perceive no per- 
ison, excepting a woman, who was. seen every- 
where« 
This was’ Madame; de. Vercheres,;, who con- 
ducted. herself with. as. much. resolution. and; 


attack the, fortress repeatedly ; but, after two 
days’ siege, they found it. necessary. to retire lest, 
they should be intercepted intheir-retreat. Two 
years afterwards a pi of the same, nation so 
unexpectedly made their appearance before the 
same fért that.a girl of fourteen, the daughter. 
of the proprittor, had but just time to shut. the 
te. 


With this young woman there was~ no person 
whatever: except dite ‘soldier; but’ not at all 
intimidated by her-situation; she showed: herself 
'sometitnes itt: one “place, sometimes” in another, 
ftequently changing her dress; in order-to give 
some-appearancte of a garrison; and al fired 
\opportunely. In'short; the faint-hearted Iroquois 
once. arp utes vee wane att? Thus ae 
| presence of mind of young, git? was* th 
means of saving the fort. 








AxorHr generation of prinees_is coming fast 
to the front, for May 27 was the fourteenth 
weiethichey of Prindh’ George’ Frederick Ernest 









+! Cleanliness thatria- 


A WoRan DEFENDS A FORT. eee; 


co) as if supported by a numerous garrison. || 
The idea of storming a plaee. wholly undefended, || 
lexcept .by, women, oecasioned .the~ Iroquois. ta|| 


OUR FOIBLES. 





Evzrrone has his ‘pet peculiarity, and differs 
in some marked way from his neighbour. What 
one man treasures may be to his neighbour 
rubbish fit only for the dust-hole. Itis curious 
to observe the eccentric forms which the indi- 
vidualities of many take. The strongest 
minded have ofttimes a vein of superstition hid- 
den away behind their iron nerves. The mest 
Sener and hard-headed blush in conscious 
kmowledce of a soft spot of romantic sentiment. 
An intellect high in attainments and rich in 
culture may touch the level of commonplace by 
means of a simple, almost childish idiosyncrasy. 

Our neighbour is a wealthy business man, 
prompt, liberal and sympathetic. He gives 
largely. His peculi : ists in an economi- 
cal regard for string-and) He positively 
winces as though from pain when he sees 
ja thoughtless boy pull out-hileknife in order to 
mye the Gordian Knot. Wox«tring must be cut. 

must be carefully: untied... Miqually great is 
his-respect for paper. toargoff themnsoiled 
halftsheets of letters-sentto him, and uséethem 


for his-owm, private aes meee i 
equall ng Ow e 
cull eee ey eee 
many matters. he: thus 

economieal habits. 


‘Then there is our opposite neighbour;. whe is 


Ifberal in every. respect Se: Me r. 
oath sper agai. ilar pees, 

tly inves inst government. 
Mrs. White is m ing: woman: with: social 


gifts of no meamorders shes nevertiappy 
unless she is putting her house itt-erdern Her 
carpets are worm/out less. from hard- wear than 


| brushing. A @uster is to her hands a more - 
| fewiliar implement of industry> tham a. needle. 


brightness: that is 
distinguish every: corner: amd: evory 

over: whith: she: exercises: In 

itistier hobby, s". 

Mise Black Hawa famey for buying use- 

c+ 1. She haga large collection 
ated? cardboard boxes: pretty to look at, 

of'ne eaxthly good)SHber- dressing-table is 


AN o emtiof china, tirmys, for- 
Hair-pins andi ttt Hetty work-bas- 


ket is filled with odd-shaped needle-books and 
pin-cushions, carved spools fori silks, and an 
overflowing abundance of every sort of needle- 
work instrument. Happily she has means that 
‘allow her to indulge her whim. Nevertheless, 
it seems a pity to. waste money, on the accumula- 
tion of such unnecessary trifies.. ‘These are but 
a few instances of the obvious truth that we all 
jhave our idiosyncrasies, and should make allow- 
jance for each other, 





—_ 


Iris reported that Paris will have a: grand 
Baby Show in the month of September next, to 
come off in the-Palace of Industry: like other 
competitive exhibitions: 

Assorrtion By tax Sktn.—The Holman 
Liver Pad isa. small’vval-shaped cushion, filled 
with @ finely-cround’ vegetable powder. ° It is 
worn'next the person, over the pit‘of the stomach. 
It. works by the natural law of absorption, 
invigorating the liver.and stomach, and thereby, 
curing liver complaints, dyspepsia, biliousness, 
indigestion, headache, diarrhaa, loss of appetite, 
nervousness, rheumatism, and constipation. Sold 
evérywhere. 

_A. @reaT humonrist.from :the American. point 
of view, and indeed.from.ours; also,.is; Mr, Bix- 
bank,, who has just.comeout in London, and who 
is the best. reciter of Yankee, Plemontzice that 
has appeared since the, eld, days. of, Artemus 
Ward. His; great.hits here upto; the. present 
have been made in Bret; Harte’s: pieces, but 
during the last. few days he has given recitations 
in various. directions. from. Artemus: Ward and 
Mark Twain, which have. proved. his right, to 
rank amongst the, best clocutionists we have 
had‘in Exgland from the other'side of the water 





Atbert; second’ sot of the Prince and Princess of 





beauty, though great in her youth was always 


for-thany a day. 
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OLIVIA’S MISTAKE. 
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 Wuy, Edmund, you don’t tell me it’s actually 
you?” And handsome Oscar Delaplaine catches 
Edmund Wentworth’s hand in his, shaking it 
heartily. 

These two men present a striking contrast, 
each to each, as they meet amid the brilliantly- 
lit, picture-lined walls of an art exhibition at 
the Academy of Design. Edmund Wentworth 
is a plainly-dressed, stalwart young fellow of 
about twenty-five, with an open, intellectual face, 
and no suggestion of foppery anywhere in his 
appearance. Oscar Delaplaine is effeminately, 
though strikingly handsome, and dresses in the 
latest caprice of fashion. These two men have 
been classmates at college, having graduated 
about two years ago. Edmund, a native of 
Manchester, has come to our greatest metro- 
polis for the purpose of seeking his fortune in 
that most difficult of all professions, art. Oscar, 
on the other hand, is an orphan, whose parents 
not only occupied a high social position but be- 
queathed to him a large yearly income. ‘ One 
man is marked by fate to struggle for his 
living; one is born to luxury and dilettante 
idleness for the remainder of his days. : 

Oscar has always had a decided admiration 
for Edmund's talent and force of character. 

*« My dear fellow,” he now goes on, “ we must 
meet again. I am here with a lot of people” 
{while he nods his head in the direction of a 





fashionable-looking party of ladies and gentle- 
men not far off). “It isn’t the thing to leave 
them, you understand. Torningham—our fel- 
low-disciple, you know, at old Trinity—told me, 
the other day, wken I met him, that you’d gone 
into art. e must havea talk, my dear fellow. 
Here’s my card. When will you come and seé 
me? Now, don’t refuse. Next Wednesday? 
Very well. Letus say in the afternoon, at about 
four o’clock. That will do? Goodagain. I’m 
generally engaged in the evenings, you know. 
Good-bye! Now, don’t forget, old fellow. I 
shall never forgive you if you do.” 

And Oscar Delaplaine hurried away, leaving 
in the spirits of poor Edmund Wentworth a re- 
flection, as it were, of his own sunny smile. 

Life has certainly gone hard with the young 
artist of late, although perhaps he has succeeded 
better thus far than the majority of those who 
first embrace his arduous profession. Oscar’s 
kind greeting seems very pleasant to him. He 
has scarcely afriend in the great city. . Then, 
too, he cannot help reflecting, Qscar’s friendship 
may be of important benefit. Yes, he resolves 
by all means to pay that promised visit on Wed- 
nesday next. When Wednesday comes, Edmund 
presents himself, by the appointed hour, at the 
door of the imposing brown stone. mansion of 
the Delaplaines. Oscar only keeps him waiting 
a few moments in the elegant little reception- 
room into which he is shown.” 

* My dear fellow,” the young host exclaims, 
whilst greeting Edmund with all his natural 
bonhommie, “ I am go glad to beable to tell you 


| the first. place, his 


that, provided you have no other. ments, 
we can have a_ nice little bach mg cammapeg 
gether. Mysister and I are the only two men- 
bers of our family, and she has accepted an in. 
vitation to dine out. I should of course have 
preferred—” (stammering a trifle just here, and 
looking a trifle confused) “‘ to have had you meet 
her.. _When Lsaw you the other night, I was 
not sure that I should be without an engage. 
ment for this evening, and so did not mention 
dinner.” 

Edmund does not need much persuasion in 
the matter of staying and dining with his friend. 
After about two hours of really most enjoyable 
conversation to both parties, they seat them- 
selves before a truly ess ‘little dinner, 
served in exquisite taste. 

« Ah,” thinks Edmund, “ what a-power wealth 
is! How grand athing to be rich! I almost 
hate myself for only being the poor dauber that 
Tam.” P 

But -Oscar’s. admirable dishes and superior 
wines soon drive away all such morbid feelings. 
Edmund is naturally a talker, and the 
wine he drinks makes him (since it is only 
taken in gentlemanly moderation) shine with 
more than his usual conversational brilliancy. 
Among the topics discussed at last appears that 
of music. 

“Are you. much of an opera-goer?” Oscar 
asks, carelessly. 

“T never attend the opera,” Edmund an- 
swers, simply. “I cannot afford it.” 

“What an. unfortunate question!” Oscar 
mentally exclaims, “I should havé had more 
sense than to ask it.” Then aloud: “ Nilsson 
sings to-night; and our box -is- empty. Suppose 
we goP Do you care about it ?” 

«T should like it above all things,” responds © 
Edmund, trying to conceal the eagerness of his 
acquiescence. 

Those words of Oscar Delaplaine’sare scarcely 
spoken beforehe regrets them, His reflections 
are somewhat of this sort: 

“Iam foolish to have asked him. Of course 
he is an excellent fellow and all that, but he 
isn’t a bit of a swell, and I’m going totake him 

swells to-morrow. I’m almost sorry that 
I’ve, been polite to Edmund Wentworth. In 
is coming here has. made me 
tell a fib about Olivia’s absence. Little does 
he dream that I should not at all have cared to 
introduce a poor and rather handsome young 
artist to my fair sister, whose fortune has al- 
ready surrounded her with quite as many in- 
igible admirers as her beauty has. done. And 
now, again, I try to repair the wound given his 
feelings by an invitation for him to sit in our 
box at the opera, minus even a dress coat!” 

So reflects the flippant, snobbish, yet withal 

-hearted Oscar, and, as if it were an echo 
of his own thoughts, Edmund’s voice now 
breaksin: — 

«But I am not in evening dress, Oscar.” 

“ Neither am I,” is the courteous answer. “I 
shall not change my dress, and so we can sup- 
port éach other’s disgrace, you know.” 

A half hour later they are together in the 
Delaplaines’ commodious four-seated box. The 


| opera is “Mignon,” and Nilsson is at her best. 


Edmund, who hears both opera and prima 
donna for the first time, is in silent raptures. 
Presently, during one of the intervals, a gentle- 
man enters the box and takes a seat thereamid 
the warm greetings of Oscar. 

“Why, I am charmed, my dear fellow,” 
Edm hears ‘his friend murmur. - ‘‘ How is 
it that Scarborough can spare one of her most 
precious citizens at this, the height of the 
season P”” 

After that the-conversational- buzz on either 
side of him prevents Edmund from hearing more 
than an i sentence; such as ‘f Go back 
with you to-night? I am hardly prepared to do 
so, in spite of long having promised you the 
visit,’ or again,., ‘There is my sister. , She is 
sitting yonder in the Dillinghams’ box—the 
proscenium next the. stage, right side, second 
row., You must come and let meintroduce you. 
It is so absurd that you should not know her, 
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And now it suddenly occursto Oscar Delap- 
Jaine that Edmund Wentworth, though sitting 
with his face partly averted, must have heard 
the words. ./ 

For a moment, whilst he and his other friend 
are rising, Oscar is at a loss how.to act. Then 
native breeding comes to his rescue. He leans 
down and murmurs in Edmund’s ear: 

«Won't, you let me present you to my 
sister ?”” 

Although he fondly hopes there will be a 
refusal, there is no refusal. Edmund rises, an- 
swering: 

« Certainly.” 

He is averse to going among ladies—and 
especially fashionable ladies—at all times. But 
Oscar’s apparent courtesy cannot be refused, 
he decides, without gross rudeness on his own 
part. Alas! little does he dream the - real 
truth! 

As the three young men walk toward the box 
in which Miss Olivia Delaplaine is seated, 
Oscar’s feelings are very unpleasant. He is 
unreasonably, stupidly angry with Edmund for 
accepting his invitation. Although he manages 
to conceal upon his face the annoyance which he 
feels, that annoyance keeps him perfectly silent, 
and makes him fail to present his two com- 
panions one to the other. 

At last they reach the box. It is almost 
crowded with gentlemen. Some are going out as 
they enter. 

Edmund feels flurried, confused, oui of place. 


Presently a voice at his side utters these. 


words : 

“Olivia, let me present you to my friend, Mr. 
Wenpeeee of whom you have often heard me 
speak.” 

Edmund feels himself, as it were, bow very 
low indeed; then he lifts his head to see the 
brightest pair of hazel eyes fixed upon his face, 
and to mark the clear, almost faultless contour 
of a haughty, beautiful countenance. 

But if Olivia Delaplaine shows haughtiness 
in her demeanour, there is none of it given to 
Edmund for the next hour. 

On the contrary, she bids him find the first 
vacant chair which his hands may light upon, 
and until that chair isfound she leans smilingly 
toward him, ignoring everybody else and talking 
graceful nothings with the most charming ease 
imaginable. 

That hour is perhaps the most important one 
through which Edmund has ever passed. He 
leaves the box fascinated, bewildered—yes, 
madly in love. 

Miss Delaplaine has given him the most 
cordial invitation’ to visit her on the morrow, 
and he has accepted it. 

When he awakes, as it were, from a dream, 
he looks for Oscar, and finds him absent. Nor 
is he in his own box when Edmund hurries 
thither. 

This curious circumstance would doubtless’ 
occupy Edmund’s thoughts ‘much more per- 
sistently but for recent events. As it is, he is 
too absorbed in recollections of Oscar’s sister 
very long to remember Oscar himself. 

He goes home and passes an almost sleepless 
night. ‘The next morning at eleven he calls 
upon Olivia Delaplaine. She appears before 
him after a few moments of waiting, more 
brilliantly. beautiful, Edmund tells himself, than 
on the previous night. 

Such a queer thing has happened, she informs 
Edmund. Last night, when she returned from 
the opera, Oscar had gone somewhere with a 
gentleman, though whither the direction of his 
travels or who was the gentleman, the servants 
could not tell her. 

He had poor 7,4 given orders for his valise to 
be packed,'and left with the gentleman’ about 
eleven o’clock. His only message to his sister 
was that he might probably be gone a week. 

“ Did you ever hear of such wild goings on ?” 
questions Olivia, with a smile. “‘ Oscar always 
was queer about his departures, but this one in- 
volves a mystery which Iam quite powerless to 
fathom.” 

Edmund’s visit that day is infinitely delight- 
ful to him. Olivia Delaplaine converses with a 


rare fluency and power, provided she has an ap- 
preciative hearer. 

The latest piece of scandal or gossip by no 
means. supplies food for her present talk. In- 
dead, she scarce once discusses people or their 
doings. 

Edmund leaves that morning more fascinated 
than ever. During the week he calls three 
times again, and is seen every time. Each visit 
is a glimpse of heaven to him. 

At last it flashes across his mind like a 
bitter, taunting thought, that Olivia is simply 
making an idiot of him. 

**She must know my position,” he tells him- 
self. “She cannot even dream of returning 
my love. She is an artful flirt—a princess of 
lovely deception. I shall go there no more.” 

He goes on the following day. During this 
visit, in an unguarded moment, whilst they are 
discussing love in its abstract relations, like 
two would-be philosophers, Edmund suddenly 
loses his- head and confesses his secret. Before 
he knows it, the loving words are spoken ; Olivia 
has heard the truth. 

To his astonishment, she bursts into tears, 
and with a look from out her exquisite eyes, 
whose meaning it is impossible to mistake, mur- 
murs the half-intelligible words: 

«‘I—I am so surprised by what you say.” 

“IT do not wonder,” Edmund exclaims, rising. 
He had lost his reason for a moment; it is found 
again. He means to tear himself from this 
woman’s presence almost without another word 
—without even.a phrase of tender farewell. 

But fate has otherwise decided. At this 
moment the door of the apartment opens, and 
Oscar Delaplaine enters the room. 

He starts on seeing Edmund, and slightly 
changes colour. Olivia rises, with a most palp- 
able effort to hide her tears ?” 

“My brother!” she murmurs, advancing to- 
ward him. 

Oscar greets her rather coldly. 

“Dol find you in tears?” he then sharply 
questions, scanning her face with suspicious 
eyes that rest half-inquiringly on Edmund’s 
face a moment later. 

Edmund colours. Then he takes two or three 
steps in Oscar’s direction and says : 

“T must admit the truth, Oscar. A moment 
before yow-entered this room I had presumed to 
address your sister as—as I have no right to do. 
I saw my folly before you arrived, and was about 
leaving this house for ever.” 

Before Oscar has a chance to reply, Olivia 
speaks out : 

** How is it that you had no right so to address 
me ?” she questions, in tremulous, surprised 
tones. 

“Because I, Edmund Wentworth, am only a 
poor, hard-working artist, far your inferior both 
in wealth and social standing,” is the quiet 
reply. 

Olivia turns deadly pale. 

“ Poor artist !” she murmurs, amazed. ‘My 
inferior ! Oscar,” with sudden mildness of tone, 
« what does this mean ?” 

Oscar is silent for a few seconds. He, too, has 
become pale. He stares first at Edmund, then 
at his sister. Presently he responds: 

«It means, Olivia, that when I brought Mr. 
Philip Wentworth to your box the other night, 
and introduced him to you, instead of bowing to 
the gentleman on my right, you bowed, because 
of the confusion, the dimness, or Heaven knows 
what, to the gentleman on. my left, whose 
name was also Wentworth. I went out of town 
that same night with Philip Wentworth, ona 
visit which [ had, long promised him. I—I— 
well, since plain speaking is now the order of 
things, let me say that I was very angry with 

ou, Olivia (though most unreasonably, it must 

e admitted), for making the mistake you did. 
However, you should know of all this. I wrote 
Have you not received my letter ?” 


tones, she sinks intoa near chair. 

There isa silence of several seconds. Edmund 
Wentworth has stood during this interval with 
bowed head. He now lifts his head, and walks 





a little unsteadily towards Oscar. 





“ Oscar Delaplaine,’’ he begins, in firm and 
clear tones, ‘‘I swear to you that I never 
a of the mistake which your sister has 
m: e.”” s 

I believe you,” answered Oscar. 

** Had this been the case,” Hdmund goes on, 
“TI should instantly have undeceived her. 
What has been done is irreparable. I can only 
express my profoundest regret that it should 
have happened at all.” 

He turns toward Olivia, after speaking thus. 
And as he does so she suddenly uncovers the 
face which she has buried in her hands and 
springs to her feet. 

‘Ido not care who or what you are!” she 
eries, her brilliant eyes flashing through their 
tears. “I love you, and am proud to say so, 
now that Ihave heard that confession of love 
from your own lips. There is my hand, Edmund 
Wentworth! Take it ornot, just as you please. 
But whether you dotake it or not, this fact is 
certain. Unless I marry you, I shall never 
marry another man, should I live to bea century 
old !’ 

The next instant, after these stormy, but 
almost divinely earnest words are spoken, 
Edmund has caught Olivia to his breast, and 
bends his head above hers whilst she sobs pas- 
sionately. 

As for Oscar, he proves then, if never before, 
that his heart is in the right place. Hastily 
dashing away tears that will rush to his eyes, he 
hurries from the chamber. 

And now, dear reader, there is only this to 
tell. Edmund Wentworth and Olivia Delaplaine 
are married not many months later, although 
society does look upon the union as a most 
mournful kind of mesalliance, declaring that a 
beauty ‘and a great heiress like Olivia is not 
justified in throwing herself away upon a mere 
nobody. 

But the closer: that Mrs. Wentworth’s ac- 
quaintance grows with her husband’s noble 
character, the more correct she feels in cordially 
despising society's statements. Asfor her hus- 
band being a“ nobody,” there are certain art- 
connoisseurs who already make open prediction 
regarding his talents, and prophesy that he will 
hold a place, before long, among the few lead- 
ing artists of the world. K. D. 





CURIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE INDIANS. 


Every nation or tribe, however low it is 
sunk in ignorance, has some kind of worship, 
some form by which it expresses its faith in the 
supernatural. But all, when closely analysed, 
bear a curious similarity to each other; tribes 
living on the opposite parts of the globe, and 
who have never heard of the existence of the 
other, have forms of religions which differ but 
slightly, all the important points being essen- 
tially the same. 

Both among savage and civilised nations, 
from time immemorial, the idea of Him has 
always been linked with the heavens. Many 
languages bear evidence of this; the Latin 
Deus, the Greek Zeus, the Sanscrit Dvans, the 
Chinese Tien, all referred to the sky, and 
among us the word heaven is often employed 
synonymously with God. Soamong the Indians, 
the Algokin manitou and aki, the Iroquois oki 
and atkon, the Hidatsa hopa, the Dakota wakan, 
and the Cuichua huaca, all express a kindred 
meaning; yet, unlike the others, they do not 
refer especially to the good spirit, but may 
mean either God or devil, in many cases being 
translated “medicine.” They convey in the 
most general form the idea of something super- 
natural. 


When there is a drought among the Indians, - 


it is customary for the rain-maker, or medicine 
man, to mount upon the roof of his hut, vigor- 
ously rattling a dry gourd containing pebbles, 
to represent the thunder, and scattering water 
through a reed on the ground beneath, as he 
imagines the spirits of the storms do up in the 
clouds. 

The Indians, like the ancients, invest the oh- 
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jects around them with tural: power's ; 
the sun, moon, and/stars3 the storms, thunder; 
lightning; day and: night; are gods, more: or 


less powerful according to their ability of doimg*|) 


good and evik. Beside-these, they have spirits 
im the forests:and ‘in: the: rivers, and ins many 
of the wild beasts: They Lower: Greeks, like 
Egyptians, venerated the: alligator; and! never 
destroyed one. Thejagaior was purer ira by 
the Moxas, and those who » from: its 
claws they appointed as priests; The Quiches 
of Guatemais, Christians: thoagle they are, yet 
believe that eachof them has:a beastasa patron 
and protector. 

But!above all others: there are two: sub-divi- 
sions of the animal: that;. by: their: um 
usual powers; have been universally given the 
pre-eminence. They are the: bird:and-serpent: 
The former ras: the incomprehensible: power of 
flight; it-rides.on thewinds:and soars: towards 
the heavens where dwel the gods ; its somg was 
the first. hinf of musie: to man;.and it fties 
proudly over the mountains without the sense 
of weariness. It has always been a pleasant 
fam¢ey of man to imagine that: he, too, some day 
will shake off his cot of clay andiriseon pintions 
to the. mansions of heaven: 

« There isione hird y,” the travellers 
remark, “‘ which the natives of Brazil regard: as 
of good augury:. Its mournfulbchant:is heard in 
the night, andthe savages think it:brings news 
to them of their deceased: friends:. The Pow~ 
hatans hold that a certain. smalb wood: bird: re- 
eeives the’ souls of all. their princes: at death, 
while the Aztecs thought: that: all: good’ people 
were metamorphosed: at the close of life into 
feathered songsters, of the grove, and in this 
form passed a certam tern: in the bowers of 
Paradise.” 

Of: all the animalsy.the serpent' is; Lary a: 
the most mysterious. King Solomon said that 
the ntost wonderful things to: himz were “the 
way of the eagieiin: the aim, the way: of a sere 

nt upon a-rock.”’ 

The Algokins and Iroquois hid'ai myth that im 
the great lakes: davelt any inmmence serpent, of 
irascible temper, who, unless! appeased by offer» 
ings, rnised a tempest or broke the ice beneath 
the feet:of: those: venturing: on -his! demain; 
and swallowed them downi 

The rattlesnake was the species most honoured 
by the red races “Phe=Count of Zinzendorf 
cwed his life to one of this species on one oc- 
casio. The venerable man was seated before 
his fire, reading his scriptures, when several 
hostile Shawnees crept upon him, and, cautisusly 
liftimg the corner of: the” lodge, ‘peered’ in. 
While they gaged, a huce-rattlesuake, unnoticed 
by lnm, trailed aeross his feet and’ rolled’ itself 
inte aecoil in the warmth of the fire. -Immediately 
the would-be murderers noiseless|y¥ retired; con- 
vineed that this indeed was a man of God. 

A curious trait of the rattlesnake is ite habit 
of casting itsskin every spring, renewing ite life, 
asit-were. These castoffskins were carefully 
collected by the savages and stored ine the’ m 
cine bex,) as’ pessessing. powerful. medicinal 
qualities: 

When Father Bateux wasiamistionary among 
the Algokins, he asked thent their opinion of the 
nature of lightning, 

* It.is am immetse- serpent,” they rephied) 
“ which the Manito is. vomiting. forth ; you cam 
see the twists and folds! that he leaves:on the 
trees which he strikes; amd underneath sucks 
trees we hare often found huge snakes.” 

An.old legend,relates that once upon a time 
the prince of. rattlesnakes dwelt among the 
glens of their, mountains; surrounded by: his 
cour and weaging upon dis-head, in place of a 
crown; @ glittering gent of marvellous: magic 
virtues. Many warriors and magicians tried to 
get possession of this precious talisman;. but 
were destroyed by the poisonous fangs of) its 
defenders. ‘Finally, a warrior’ eneased himself 
in leather, and by this device marched unharmed 
through the hissing, and snapping court, tore off 
the shining jewel,and_ bore it in triumph to-his 
nation. 

As the moon is associated with the dampness 
and night dews, an ancient and widespread 
nryth identified her. with the goddess of | water ; 


|plary vigour on their growin 
veiling: 





anid tnecemsbersansie> many common people persist: 


in attributing to her a marked influence over! 
the rains: © * 

At the lunar eelipse tite Ormoco Indians: are 
said ‘to seize their -hoes-and labour with-exem- 
eorn, saying: the’ 
moon: was anger at© their 
leabitual laziness¢ 

Dogs ate supposed® by the Indians tectand in 
some peculiar relation: to the meen; probably: 
because they howl atitiend ram at nicht: a 
custom prevailed ationg the Pertivitns, 
Greeks and many other’ — to thrash’ t 


ctrs' most soundiy during” 
myn! that by whippitig' the 


éxplains thie by 

swallowing ther sun, 

little-ones they could make“him desist: 
There are many curious: stori¢s rélating-to the | 


civilised of the Indian tribes, aeciiites 4 

kind was released from the-dark bowels-of fhe 
earth by a wolf scratching away at the soil. 

The Blackfoot legends point for the origin of 
their clans to Nina Statin, one of the ‘square | 
topped peaks of ene Mountains. Among 
the Choetaes; the’ Seminoles; Chiékisaws, and 
Greeks, there is’ a levend which’ loeates their 
earliest ancestry near Nanilhwaiys, sloping hill: 

The legend is that int the centre-of the hill is w 
cave, the house of the Master of Breath. - Here 
he made the first mén fromthe clay around “him, 


and as-at thattime the waters covered’ the earth, | 


he raiséd ‘the walls'todty them: on. When the 
soft mud had Kardened inte elastié’ flesh’ and 
hard boney he drove back’ the waters to their 
beds: and chatnéls; and ‘gave the diy lands: to 


his creatures. 








OBSTINACY AND IGNORANCE: 

Tre obstinate man is! generally an rant 
one, and a slave to his opinions: His Take | is 
proof agairist*any reason. The sHelter and 
more inconsistent his opinions are the faster he 
holds'them, otherwise-tiey’ would falF asunder 
of themselves 5 for opinions that are frlve ought 
te be’ Held with more ‘strictnéss« dnd assttrance’ 


than those that are tru, otherwise they will be | am 


apt to betrav their owners’ Before they’ are 
aware, He delights most ofall to’ differ: in 
things indifferent ; no matter how ffivolous 
they : are, they are-weighty énough in proportion 


to His‘ weak judemerit ; and He will rather suffer’ |) 


self-martyrdom than part with the leasts 
of bis freehold’; for it is impossible to dye 
dark ignorance ‘into any lighter-colour: He is 
resolved fo understand no man’s rétson bat" his’ 
own, because he finds no man can understand | 
his but himself. To t¥y to reason with such a 
than is labour wasted. 





PRECOCIOUS CHIEDREN: 


«Mr knows-all his letters,” says’ pied 
mother, alluding to het three-yeartold baby, not 
dreaming that she’ is domg' the child! att irre- 
parable mischicf by thus forcing his intefléct: 
A: tiny child with a: book inthis hands is # fearful 
sight. What shotld. he be taught? yon ask: 
Let there be nursery tales'and rturséry rhyntes: 
E would say to every parent, espéciall y to ee 
mother, sing to your children; tell t 
samt stories; if in the country be riot too caeral 
lest they get a little dirt pew their hands and 
clothes; earth is very niteh akin to us alf, atid 
in children out-of-door plays’ soil’ them’ not 
inwardly: 

There is a kind of consanguinity between all 
ereatures; by it we touch upon’ the contmon 
sympathy of our first substance; and’ beget a 
kindness for owr' poor relations; the’ brates. 
Let'them have plenty of exercise in the open 
air; a romp with the dog will not: hurt them. 
Encourage a familiarity with all thatlove'them’; 


Dae tide | 
spine cabaie yap was'| 


is nese with 





damb afiitrals love children, and children love 
them: There is‘a latiguage atnong-thent which 
the world’s Sohiseratee in inthe elders, 
It is of more importance that you showld make 
them'wise, AborealP makethem loving ; 

and then, parents, if you @ old and poor, 
these will be better than friends that will 
[neglect J you, Childten brought up’ lovingly: at 
‘your Hnevs! will never shut théit< doots upon 
you, and point where they would have you go: 


+ 
| ; —— —— 


} 





FACETI#, 


Senne 


On: @ honeymoon tour recently; the: young 
husband, goingacross from Dover to Boulogne, 
| was sudde: ‘© Ate youll, love?” 
exclaimed the anxious model wife. “Oh! say, 
Alfred; beloved, are-you ill?” He-wad afmid: of 

»doubteds and faintly replieds “I tink tho 
shrimps I had for breakfastthis morning must 
have beemalive.” - 

PRATAMOPTSM. 


Mas., Pratawor,, on. being ‘old. that: a chef 
d’ceuvre_ meant. a. masterpiece, inquired. whose 
masterpiece the “ shade. over” her, lamap might 
be! —Fun. 

ALL IN THE. DRESSIRG.” 


Tue Captain: “How well Mrs. — looks 
to-night; at least'ten:years younger than when 
saw her last’” 

Hostess: ‘‘ Oh, yes, that is easily accounted 
for! .When you:saw hér last: she wore-4- noire 
aatiqnue dress:” 0 sola, 

A CURE FOR TOOTHACHE, 
«What are: you erying for, Sally?” 
ese * * Cos. I.got. eens 

Box.:, “ You, go) round te. my grandmother ; 
she'll show yer. what.todo. She knows: how to 
take all hers out and.pat’em. back whenever she 
wants.” —Fun. 

= CIRCUMSTANTLALs’? 


CdunNsEen For THY Prrsonitk': “And yor tell 
nie, sir, you saw that blind; Helfpléss fitter kick 


the tor on the Head: with his* other 
assailants?” 


Wrrnusss “I did, srt) Int-the thick 0” the 
shindy I see the ould vagabone a-feelitig’ round 
roand: that hottest tar down on the 
flewer tilt he’d fourth’ vaeaticy; whin He'ups wid 
his fut an” lita fly the divil’s own’ shoefall cline 
into the centre ov’t!” -Parich. 


DEPRESSION. 


Friest Crry Man (optimist): How!’ basi- 
you? bea’ thelp thinking’ things 
are looking bet-——~” 

Szoond City Maw’ (pesbimtist) ¢) * Drifting 
fast to the workhouse; and what makes me 
‘toublyahxious is I- can’t think who’ lt be left-to 
| pay;the poormrate!” ~~ —~Puteh. 

THE stRarGHT trp. 

I wish to be. uveagured..for ai suit 


Tatton: “Cerfainly,, sir., May I. ask your 
views, as we cut our coats aecording: to doc- 
tritie ?”” —Judy. 

THRIFT. WITH: & VENGEANCE. 

Tue National Thrift he oom # is now pe exist- 
ing, Commendable thoroughness’ eharac- 
terised: its programme, as’ may Ue ed 
from’ a perusal: of the subjoined extraets froni 
its “ Rules and! 

Ne~ meniber: shall: “ «drop @ hint’ « hagard 
a remark,” or “throw away’ am opportt- 
nity. 22 

All EB shall pow milk, on principle, 
since to do this is to “ lait bu 

No member shall object to 6. wifé wearing 
stays. He could not conscientiously eneourage 
“a habit of 'waist.” 

All members-who chance to be advertisement 
contractors shall henceforth ; build their placard 
plastered erection a yard aigher, and thus.“ add 
considerably to their ho.rdings.” 

No member shall couisider” his quilt worn out 
until’ it has*been cit dowti to the feather. 


Curate: 


“} of clothes,’ 
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«Take care of the: pens; and the pounds, will}, 


take care of themselves.” 

All members (married) © shail ~always«:‘* go 
home to tea,” and in this manner, if* they 
can save nothing else, “save. themselves a 
scolding.” 

No member. shall. accept an invitation to 
spend a day in the country; nor shall he, how- 
ever horticulturally, inclined, “lay out a 
garden.” —Fnany, Folks. 


FIRE, Fire? 

Tur efficiency of our gallant’ Fite Brigade: is 
a source. of. confidence and. security. to. all 
dwellers in this inflammable metropolis. Itis 
well known that! every mam is: at’his. post, and 
wherever danger; looms most imminent the Chief 
himself is. Shaw. to: be-there. —Judy. 

HEAR! HEAR! 


Tuz anchor is.said to be the emblem of Hope. 
Jones says-it.can’& be really so verysafe to trust. 
in, considering it-only holds*by a fluke. 

—Judy. . 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN QUARTET: 
(Arrival of ‘papers: announcing: appointment. of 
Sir'Garnet Wolseley.) 

Stz Bartie Peres; “Well, I never! If this. 
isn’t the blaekest piece of ingratitude ! 

Lorp CHELMSFORD: “ Good: gracious, Bartle 
what’s the matter?” ’ 

Sir Barrie Frere (savagely): “Oh, don’t 
talk tome! Itsall yourdoing. Just when we 
were about to complete our blessed work ‘of ton- 
verting these heathens,,this. man. from..Cyprus 
comes, and——~”” 

Siz Herry Borwer'(impatienthy): “Piddte+ 
stick, you and your conversion !, It’s all my eye 
and Martinti- ft 

Sm BartLe Frere (laughing dertstrely): 
“He, he! Neyer mind. Your nose is.ont: of joint 
as wellas mine, so-youw had» better: turn it. up. 
Garnet’s to be the central authority ‘now, ‘and 
will poke his nose into both’ civil and military 
matters,” 

Lorp CueLMsrorp (turning pale): “ What! 
Oh, I feel so awfully bad !”* 

Sir Barnvim Preem: “Bother! That croak- 
ing of yours is-played out: ~ It'll be. nothing’ but 
Garnet’s crowing now.” 


Lorp CHEEMSFORD (looks: at’ papers: and’| 


recovers rapidly): “ Ha, ha: T’me¥righty Look 
here. Stanley said in the House, “'Theappoint- 
ment of Sir Garnet Wolseley must not beheld.to 
imply censure on Lord Chelmsford.” I'should 
think not, indéed!” 

Sir Henry Buawer (sneering) : “ Yes; they’re 
£0 precious: earefub of: youthey re going to: put4 
you under linsey. Wolseley.” 

Coronet Lanyon (meekly): ‘ Well..in my 
opinion, it’s nething: but the jealousy of the Home 
Government. How is it my name’s.mever ‘men- 
tioned in the papers? I’m sute I’ve as much. 
right as . 

Sir Barrie Frere: “ Oh, shut up! Nobody 
cares what you think.” 

Sir Hanay Buawars “Well, gentlemen. it 
seems tome'we ought te'sink our minor quarrels 
and make commion cause against, this:man ftom 
Cyprus, who will.be-here direetly2? 

Omnus: ‘“ Hear, hear!” 

Sir Henry Bonwer:* One: thinsis: in-our 
favour: We have -got’matters’in snch a mess 
it'll take him all his,time to get sfraight.” 

Omnes: “Hear, hear P” A 

Sir Henry Butwer:-‘ Very well, now here 
we are, four strong, men against——” 





OrprRtyY (opening door): “Sir Garnet 
Wolseley.”” 

Omnzs: “Oh, lor!” 

(General collapse.) —Funny Folks. 








Tue largest orchard in the world is that of 
Mr. McKinstry, omthe Hast Bank of the Hudson 


River. Ft contains more than 24,000 applé trees; 
1,700 pears, 4,000 cherries, 500 peaches, 200 
plums, 200 crabs, 1,500 vines, 6,000 currants, and 


200. chestnuts. 





The apple erep of last year was- 


30,000 barrels, 


STATISTICS. 





MARRIAGES IN Evropr.—It results from re- 
cent, statistical tables: that out. of 10,000 inhabit- 
ants above fifteen years of age are married: 
in H ; 6475; in Franee, 5,566; in Eng- 
land and Wales, 5,398; in Austria, 5,271; in 
Ttaly, 6,270; in Denmark, 5,191; in Germany, 
5,k07,.; in: Norway;.5,065,;.in. Sweden, 4,952 ;. in 
‘the Netherlands, 4;940;' in Scotland, 4,678; in 
([Bélgium; 4,634; in Switzerland; 4,582; in Ire- 

}; 4313. It. must,: hewever,. be. borne: in 
tain here, that the age at’ which marriages are 
contracted’ varies. very much in différent 
countries.. In Germany, more marriages. are: 
contracted in the east: and north than in the 
south. and west. The little: State of Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen in. Thuringia. has, the 
largest namber of married! inhabitants; and: the 
lowest number of marriages are madéin Bavaria 
and along the western. frontier of. the German 
Empire. 





HOW STRANGE. 





How strange to.ask after her mother! 
I called:im the month of June 


When the birds, through’ the latticed 


Ww. Wy 
Qaroll’d their sweetest tune 
Mid the flowers that bloomed so-gaily; 
} And content in that dear old place, 
Yet they could not revel her beauty. 
Or vie with her simple grace. 


The rose, as-it:shed its perfume, 
Nodded with delight'in the morning 
breeze 
To the honeysuekle casting: its: sweet- 
ness 
Broadcast over the air to please ; 
This maiden of dainty. presence 
I had made it: my morning’s ‘task 
To call on, as I often-did, kindly 
After her, mother’s health to ask. 


She smiled as she answered, sweetly, 
Her mother, how strange ! was‘ well, 
An@ the light in her blue eye bound 
me 
For life in its magie’ spel); 
So I asked her a simple question, 
And made-her a fervent you, 
And I find myself strangely calline 
Her mother my mother now. O. P. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Fruit Treesi—It is a good practiceto wash 
the trunk and main branches of fruit trees with 
lime wash. If the white.colour is not.agreeable 
a little soot can be put in toneutralise the glare. 

Frostep Frorr.—Take large, ripe cherries, 
apricots, plums, or grapes; if cherries, cut off 
half of the stem; have in one dish some. white 
of: an: egg beaten, and: in. another: some pow- 
dered loaf-sugar; take the frait, one at'a time, 
and roll. them ,firstin the egg and then in the 
sugar; lay them ona sheet of white paper in a4 
sieve, and set it‘on the top of'a stove, or neara 
fire, till the. icing is hard. 

To Sorrzen Kip Boors.—Melt four ounces of 
tallow, then pour it in a jar’ and add’ te it the 
same weight of cod or olive oil, stir and let it 
stand till eolds apply. a small. quantity occa- 
sionally with a piece of flarmel. Should the 
boots. be. very dirty, cleanse with warm water. 
Will. soften any kind of leather. 

Ort oF _Mustarp In’ Ruwvumarism: — Where 
one-third of the male population complain to 
some extent of rheumatic pain, in. the. fickle 
climate of England, more especially along the 
sea-shore, physicians have it in their’ power~ to 
mitigate an‘immense amount. of severe suffer- 
ing by prescribing’ the volatile oil of nrustard- 





It’ is- employed as a rubefacient, being. first 


diluted in its own weight of aleohol at forty 
degrees. Somé patients may object to its pun- 
gent odour, but this“is témporary, while the 
remedy may in some cases. prove a permanent 
cure. .Make the application at.least,twice a day, 
and protect the part with a soft flannel. Were 
it not for detecting it by its pungent odour, this 
oil would have become a secret, remedy for 
rheumatic-pains years ago. 








MISCELLANEOUS: 





Tue Prince of Wales has consented to lend for 
a few months:to the: corporation of Glasgow his. 
collection of Indian presents which was exhibited 
inthe Paris Exhibition last year. They will reach: 
Glasgow in October, and will be exhibited in the 
corporation galleries five days in the week. 

Ir isereportediin- naval circles that the Indian 
troopship’*“Serapis,;” which- conveyed the Prince 
of Wales to and from India, is to be got ready to 
take his Royal Highness and a distinguished 
party.to Australia, where the Prince will open. 
the great colonial Exhibition. 

An extraordinary fext- has been performed by 
a Canadian at the. falls of the Niagara... From 
a height of 192. feet.this man. dropped himself 
into the water below the. falls and: actually 
survived the shock: The performance, which 
was witnessed. by. thousands, is. to. be repeated 
next: month. This: fall: beats: the falls. as. am 
astonishing fact. 

Somer important resultsare expected to spring 
from the proposed scheme of Volunteer amal-. 
gamation. The assembling of the committee, of 
which we have heard a. great. deal, has now been 
decided: upon, Colonel Staniey being. about: to- 
call it together at the War Office. It will consist 
of Volunteer commanding. officers, and will con- 
sider the whole question of amalgamation with 
a view of lessening, if possible, the number of" 
distinct.corps. now maintained in the large towns 
of the country. 

Tum Horse Show at the Agricultural Hall was 
a decided failure. The animals were, on the 
whole, the worst lot ever seen at this annual 
exhibition. Of course there were some 
exceptions, and Cockney (belonging to Mr..A, 
Ji Brown), who took the £50 and medal for the 
best hunter, is a splendid bay, Major Qnentin’s: 
Koh-i-Noor is too well; known to need praise, 
and the Prince of Wales’s two stallions were 'fime 
specimens. 

A. NEW convenience—a fresh danger! Am 
invention has just been patented under the name 
of, the chromograph which will diminish the 
labour of business men and afford fresh facilities: 
for'forgery. A layer or bed of some hardened 
gelatinous compound is, prepared, and when a 
letter is laid upon this and: pressed down: by 
rubbing’the hand over it, am impression remains 
from which a.copy may be made by merely lay- 
ing: a ‘piece of paper on the compound and. ‘pass+ 
ing’ the hand’ smartly across it with a gentle’ 
pressure. By the use of a patent ink many 
copies: may: be taken; but.a copy can be obtained 
from a letter written with ordinary ink. The ex- 
perts when called to give an opinion as to hand- 
writing: will. have: to be: very: careful.in their 
evidence in future. 

Many more ladies, attend the Oaks; or, as) it 
may be'truly termed, the ladies’ race, than they 
formerly did, and, although we miss the Ropak 
enclosure. at. Ascot.and the terrace at “ glorious 
Goodwood,” the four-in-hand coaehes are 
with beauty and fashion. Among the “observed 
of all observers ” was Mrs. ‘Theobald, whose hus- 
band’s team is faultless. Mrs. Theobald’s dress 
consisted of blacK velvet, en princesse, with a 
round cape; that.evidently had been recently im~- 

fron the Rue de la Paix, Paris, and a Sir 

oshua Reynold’s hat. The dress was conspicuous 
for its elegant. simplicity. Mr. B, Hawkes, his 
wife, and sister, Mrs: Wilson; of Walmsley: 
House, Liverpool, oceupied an elegant* turnout, 
the vox populi very often mistaking the gentle- 


nran for the Prinve of Wales, to whom: he bears» 


a resemblance. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W.H. requires the address of “Giovanni.” 

N. T.—An apprentice cannot be compelled to make up 
¢ime lost through illness. 

Atrrep W. L.—We do not think you can legally sell 
your pension. 

Isgqurner.—You will show your appreciation of the 
lady’s kind intentions, which you are to presume are 
— by recurrivg, in fitting terms, to the arrange- 
men’ 

Wriuram S.—We should think at the Carron Foundry, 


Carriz.—It is pronounced Ko-fet-u-er. 

W. M.—Inasmnch as “ Blanche” did not enclose her 
address we cannot oblige you with it. 

Rosgrt H.—The ill-fated “‘ Princess Alice’ was fitted 
up for the Shah, but was not re-named the “‘ Shab.” 

Sweet Seventeen.—We do not charge for matrimonial 
efvertisements. Send your communication to the 
Editor, and enclose full name and address, not neces- 
sarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Grer.—Yes, you could join the Scots Greys, but as you 
are only seventeen, and 5ft. 7in. in height; you would only 
gets boy’s pay for a year. 

F. B. O.—1. No address. See notice in No. 842. We 
should opine that as you cannot find an engraving of your 
picture it is not a genuine Hogarth. On receipt of your 

and stamped envelope we will inquire further. 2. 

For your deafness try Dr. Scott’s patent medicine, at any 
chemist’s, price one shilling and three-halfpence, we be- 


M. G.—The Earl of Eldon’s addresses are : 1, Hamilton 
Place, W.; Cariton Ciub, W.; Encombe, Corfe Castle, 
Dorset. The Visconnt Gort’s: 10, Warwick Square, 
8.W.; East Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

A. J. H.—We have no knowledge of the letter referred 
7 you on your post-card of the 10th inst. 

. 8.—If you did not appear to the judgment summons 
and an order was made against you to pay, and you do 
not take any notice of the order, you are liable to im- 
prisonment for conte.npt of court. 

O. W.—Your friend will probably recover her equani- 
mity in a little while. 

Morner.— Your family physician could probably give 
you the information which you desire. Your daughter's 
case is ove which appeals to the hearts and sympathies 
of all benevolent people. 

Wittiam.—If you had no copyright in the work you 
cannot prosecute a man for printing it. 

Svsan.—If your breath smells so badly try a few drops 
of Condy’s fluid in half a wineglassfal of water; brush 
your teeth and rinse your mouth and throat out with it 
night and morning. 

Yenrow.—Shaving the hair which you say grows be- 
‘tween your eyebrows will only result in making it grow 
stronger. 

Anxious.—If the bill is a month’s one,and the security 
is only to hold good for a month, you must renew it every 
maonth. You are liable to pay 5 per cent. interest. 

Peter.—The fact of your being a letter-sorter—in 
Government employ—disquaiifies you from voting at the 
election of Memovers of Parliament. 

F. B. and G. M.—Weston started from the Royal 
Exchange on the 18th of January. 

Conrn1z.—Repeat your question more distinctly. Send 
your advertisement to the Editor; no charge is niade for 
insertion. Enciose full name and address. 

W. H. P.—See answer to “ F. B..O.” At the same 
time we would caution you not to meddle with so sensi- 
tive a part as the ear, but rather to take a qualified prac- 
titioner’s advise. 

Datsr.—Yours is a question to which no outsider can 
give a categorical answer. All we can say is, that the 
Man & woman marries she should love more than any 
other man. Her own consciousness only can decide 
whether she acts on this principle or no. The fear of 
being an old maid should not drive one into marriage. 

Awnyetre.—1l. It is proper to say, ‘ You are very kind 
and I shall be happy to go ;”” or, “ You are very good, but 
I am sorry Iam not able to accept your invitation.”’ 2, 
If in other respects the gentleman is a proper escort 
there is no objection. His being at the party and intro- 

is presumption of his respectability, 3. If the 
compliment is sincere and timely a bow and a pleasant 
smile will ly be a sufficient acknowledgment, 








IN OUR NEXT NUMBER WILL BE COMMENCED A NEW STORY, ENTITLED, 
“THE COST OF CORA’S LOVE,” 
By the Author of ‘ Poor Loo,” “Bound to the Trawl,” “ Fringed with Fire,” §c., §c. 








Cari, twenty-two, a seaman in the pare Navy, 
curly hair, blue eves, medium height, good-looking, fond 
of music, would like vo correspond witha young 
about twenty. Respondent must be good-looking, f 
of home and children. 

Auics, Heiry, and Awe, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Alice is nineteen, dark hair and eyes, of a 
pag Reaper medium height. Helen is nineteen, 
dark wn hair, light blue eyes, fond of music. Anne 
is twenty-five, light hair, dark blue eyes, medium height, 
f music and dancing. 

Aaeiz and Lixr, two fri wish to correspond with 
two young men. Aggie is twenty-three, tall, fair; fond 
of home, domesticated. Lily is twenty-three, medium 
height, dark brown hair, -tem fair. Respon- 
dents must be twenty-six, dark, fond of home. 

MinniB, twenty-one, tall, fair, hair, grey eyes, 
aoa like to correspond with a young man about twenty- 
our. . 

Dora, twenty-one, light hair and eyes, would like to 
correspond with a gentieman about the same age with a 
view to matrimony. 

A. Z., forty-eight, a widow, of a loving disposition, and 
thoroughly domesticated, like to correspond with 
a gentleman about fifty-five. — ' 

Lixac, eighteen, golden hair, grey } loving, would 
like to correspond with a tall young in the Roya: 
Navy, with dark hair and eyes. _ f 

Herpert and ALFRED, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young ladies. Herbert is twenty-one, loving, 
blue eyes, fair. is nineteen, fair, brown eyes, fond 
of home and children. 


THE MAIDEN’S SONG TO MAY, 


Tue little stream now smiles with glee, 
And on it happy goes, —s 

And mark how green is all to see 

- _ That on its banks now grows; 

The balmy gale sweet-scented comes 
To soothe each flower so fair, 

And softly husbes al) to sleep 
With its seraphic air. 

And list! the lark now up on high 
Its welcome gladly sings, 

And nature smiles contented, for 
Each flower so bonnie spring’s 

A joy to lovely May. 


The dewdrops bright lie o’er the lawn, 
The mavis sings its lay ; 

The sun in splendour opens dawn, 
A joyous, smiling day. 

The milkwhite tnorn now blossoms bright, 
And decks each bank and glen, 

While shepherds sing with hearts so light 
Far in yon birken den ; 

So sweet is all—my heart delights 
To hail the smiling morn, 

And every little flower so bright 
That mossy banks adorn, 

A joy to lovely May. 


And yet my heart does often sigh— 
Fate bas been hard on me; 

Oh! who is half so lone as I? 
Yet bright one day ‘twill be, 

For when I come to thee, fair stream, 
And see thy flowery lea, 

I sing with pride my sweetest theme, 
And share my joys with thee; 

For thou art always smiling when 
I near thee hap may stray, 

And every little flower seems 
To whisper hope and wf “My 

Future joys will be lixe May.” 8, B. N. 


Franx and Grorer, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
nk is twenty-three, medium height, dark eyes, and 
gred-leoking. George is twenty-one, i height, 
rk hair, fond of music and dancing. 

Riaxt Guiprt, Lerr Marker, and Gatirse Guy In- 
STRUCTOR, seamen in the Royal Navy, would like 
to correspond with three young ladies. Right Guide is 
twenty-seven, auburn hair, hazel eyes, fair. ft Marker 
is twenty-two, grey eyes. Gatling Gun Instructor is 
twenty-three, dark hair, prown eyes. 

Naomi and Fannr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Noami is twenty, brown 
hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition. Fanny is seven- 
teen, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition. Re- 
spondents must be between twenty and twenty-five, tall, 
good-looking, fond of home and children. 

Terr and Porxer, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies. Teri is 
twenty-four, good-looking, fond of children i .. Porkey is 
fond of music and dancing, biue eyes. 

EXCELSIOR would like to correspond with a young lady 
about seventeen, medium height. 

Joiner, twenty-six, would like to correspond with a 
domestic servant about twenty. He is good-looking, and 
fond of home. 

Lowg.r Ever.iye, thirty-eight, a widow, domesticated, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home, would like to 
correspond with a gentleman about the same age, good- 
tempered, 





Primnosr, eighteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, loving, and 
domesticated, would like to correspond with a young man 
about twenty, tal), dark, of a loving disposition. Seni 


dress. 

Lovixe Jrm, twenty-four, dark brown hair, blue eyes, 
medium height, would like to correspond with a young 
lady — twenty-two with a view to matrimony, fond of 


Tom, Dick, and Harry, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young iadies (Scotch preferred), 
Tom is ee ye yn ete fond ae ti Dick 
is twenty, k curly hai eyes, loving.. Harry is 
ela tall, fair, good-looking, of a loving disposi- 

on. : 

Emir, Amanpa, and Ex.en, three friends, would like 
t© correspond with three young men with a view to 
matrimony. Emily is twenty-one, dark brown hair, 
blue eyes, fair, medium height, domesticated, fond of 
home.- Amanda is nineteen, light brown hair, blue eyes, 
fair; tall, fond of music and dancing. Emily is nineteen, 
dark hair, grey eyes, fond of home and c Must 
be about twenty-two. . 

Nakscr Lex, eighteen, medium height, curly hair, grey 
eyes, would like to correspond with a gentieman apou 
twenty-three, tall, good-looking. 

Captain oF THE Heap, TackizE, and Gear, three seamen 
in the Royal Navy, would like’ to correspond with three 
young ladies: Respondents must be of medium heigit, 
fond of home and music. *4 

Cortr-Hairep Cakk1z would like to md with a 
gentleman. about thirty, with an income of £200 per 
annum, Address required. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


mded to by—Loving Sue, nineteen, 
fair, tall, good-looking. Fivs-Bos-a-Dar by—Lottie, 
twenty-one, Raney os or, t, brown hair, blue eyes, and 
loving. BTLY icely, twenty, medium heigit, 
dark Eni hassl eyes: 

Buiue-Erep Cuaruiz by—L. 8. J., twenty-five, medium 
height, dark, icated. i. 

R. J. M. by—L. G., twenty, Ges, god-looking, loving, 
yr me te Pee dress. 

1Lr by—C. A., eighteen, fair, tall. 
Mar by—V. T., eighteen, dark. 
Roz Ror by—Lizzie, twenty-one, dark, and fond of 


ome. 

X. Y. Z. by—Marion, nineteen, fair, good-looking, fond 
of music. 

Cierx by—Jessie, dark, fond of children and dancing, 
thoroughly domesticated. 

J Bl e-Eyed Nell, twenty-two, geod-looking, 


GassBLowsr is 


. W. by—Blu 
medium height / 
Lonztx by—M. H., thirty, tall, fair, Address re- 


' we Ror by—Violet B. 
Biur Ered Cuan by—Amy. 
Rosz by—C. G. P., eighteen, dark brown hair, blue 


eyes, dark. 

eee eee he ce i 

ENNY by—H. C., fair, cur i wn eyes, lovi 

fond of home and children. ‘ aa liens 

Auics by—J. A., good- , dark hair and eyes, of 
a loving disposition, fond of home and music. 

J. W. by—E. W., twenty, fair. 

O1sxis by—Nellie, twenty-four, tall, fair, fond of 
home. address. 

BR. J. M. by—E. M., twenty, dark, fond of children, 
domesticated. 

Lourz by—W. H., nineteen, dark brown hair, hazel 


eyes. 
A. B, by—W. J. M., twenty-three, 





Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tut 
Lonpos, BgeapER are in print, and.may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfvence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightvence each. 

Tux Lonpox Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirs and Fasuios, Vols, 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, 

Evzrrsopr’s JouRNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eaca. 


*,.* Now Ready, Vol. XXXII. of Tux Loypon Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Aliso the TiTLz and Iypgx to Vol. XXXII., Price One 
Penny. 


NOTICE. — Part 198 (June) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Hightpence. 


N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
he Editor of Txz Lowpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+47 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors snouid 
retain copies. 
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